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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

The transition from high school or sheltered sdult day programs 
to an actual job in the community requires an individualized job 
training program in vhich a severely handicapped individual is provided 
one-to-one on the job instruction «nd consistent follow-up services to 
obtain and retain employment. High school graduates and adults 
previously enrolled in programs which do not emphasize the teaching of 
the vocational skills relevant to specific community jobs may, however, 
require extensive instruction and follow-up services to learn and 
maintain the skills and behaviors needed in a community work placement. 

Vocational skills which are specific to the skill requirements 
of a particular community job may be taught in the classroom by 
presenting severely handicapped individuals with stimulus and response 
requirements which are similar to those encountered on the job. 
Classroom simulations of specific job requirements may, therefore, 
Incorporate a general case approach by providing instruction on the 
stimulus /response variations encountered on a specific job. Through 
instruction on simulations of the range of stimulus/response 
requirements, specific job skills may be generalized to actual job 
performance, thus increasing the efficiency and effectiveness of 
one-to-one on the job instruction. 

The present study will attempt to determine whether simulation 
instruction on selected job task requirements, which sample the range of 
stimulus/response variation encountered in two community jobs, results 
in generalized performance of specific community job requirements. Four 
severely handicapped subjects will, therefore, receive simulation 
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Instruction on two job types using instructions! examples which simple 
the rsnge of stimulus /response vtrietion encountered during individual 
performance assessments of a larger class of probe examples at an actual 
community job site. 



CHAPTER 11 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 
A. High School Programs for Severely Handicapped Students 
With the advent of Public Lav 94*142, the right to a free public 
education was extended to our nation's severely handicapped children. 
P.L. 94*142 not only mandates this right but firmly ascribes to the 
Ideal that educational programs for these children must be appropriate 
to each child's needs and must be provided In the "Least Restrictive 
Environment" (Federal Register, 1977 p. 42497). On the high school 
level, this Ideal has led to the development of a variety of currlcular 
approaches for educating severely handicapped children who are about to 
enter adulthood. 

High school programs for students who experience severe 
handicaps commonly Incorporate one or more of the following approaches 
to defining curriculum content (Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982): 

1. "Ellminatlve Education" (p. 24) concentrated on the elimination 
of inappropriate behaviors. 

2. "Developmental Models" (p. 24) focused on normal development 
referenced prerequisite skills. 

3. "Academic Content Models" (p. 26) based on the development of 
basic academic skills. 

4. "Models Based on the Demands of Adult Life" (p. 28) in community 
vocational, leisure, and residential environments. 

Of the four approaches, the initial three provide for 
instruction or remediation of behaviors which may or may not result In 
increased Independence for severely handicapped high school graduates. 
These approaches are often based upon an Implicit assumption that there 
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Is unlimited tine for Instruction during the high school years, 
therefore remediation of behavior problems, and the acquisition of 
developmental skills and preschool academic skills are viewed as 
prerequisite behaviors, seldom acquired before graduation (Wilcox & 
Bellamy, 1982). 

High school programs based on the demands of adult life draw 
upon adult environments and typical adult behaviors as referents for 
Individualised educational programming. These adult referents are 
Important components of the "Criterion of Ultimate Functioning" (Brown, 
Nletupskl & Hamre-Nletupskl, 1976) In which Individualized educational 
objectives are derived from a variety of constantly changing 
environmental factors to which each person must adapt If they are to 
function productively and Independently In their community. 

Curriculum approaches must therefore Incorporate Instructional 
practices which result In an effective change from high school to post 
school environments. To maximise Integration Into future adult 
environments, high school program may use community based Instruction 
In community vocational, recreational, and residential environments as a 
focus for curriculum development. Indeed, frequently cited performance 
characteristics of severely handicapped students; (a) particularly slow 
skill acquisition; (b) poor skill maintenance; (c) Inadequate skill 
generalisation; and (d) Inability to synthesize previously learned 
behaviors to new performance demands, mak£ It Imperative that learning 
occur In settings where the performance of community based activities Is 
actually required (Brown et al., 1983). 

Instructional Location Strategies 

Brown and his colleagues (Brown et al., 1983) have defined three 
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Instructional location strategies for tt\e delivery of community based 
instruction in vhich students are provided with varying levels of 
interaction with community environments "Consecutive instruction" (p. 
75) requires criteria level performance of community referenced skills 
at school prior to allowing access to community environments. This 
approach commonly features arbitrarily determined skill performance or 
behavioral control criteria which may be irrelevant to performance in 
the community. Students may be denied access to community based 
instruction because of failure to meet school simulation criteria rather 
than community standards, thus limiting their level of community 
socialization. 

"Concurrent Instruction" (p. 75) minimizes prerequisite 
attainment requirements through the provision of individualized 
Instruction in both school and community environments within daily or 
weekly time intervals. The risk of not progressing from school to 
community environments is neutralized through regularly scheduled 
community instruction or probes, and the performance requirements of in 
school simulation instruction can be empirically verified in the 
community. Additionally 9 parents and nonhandicapped persons in the 
community can participate in each stu'v.'s educational process by 
maintaining and extending functional skills taught in community 
environments and by developing friendships with severely handicapped 
students. 

The most relevant 9 and seemingly appropriate location strategy 
for students in the 18 to 21 year chronological age range is the 
delivery of instruction in community environments only (Brown et al. , 
1983). Instruction which is delivered only in community environments 
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provides an alternative to continued in-class instruction with younger 
students on skills which should have been acquired earlier. Community 
only instruction allows the student to function in community vocational 
environments all day, and can be extended to nighttime residential and 
leisure instruction as a transition strategy to adult residential 
services (Freagon et al. t 1983). Community only instruction produces an 
efficient, effective transition from high school to adult life, 
providing a student with post school vocational and residential 
placements other than the restrictive placements usually afforded 
severely handicapped adults, e.g. activity centers and large group homes 
(Lynch, 1979; Wilcox * Bellamy, 1982). 

Transition From High School To Adult Life 
The transition from high school to adult life can be arranged 
through the development of an Individualized Transition Plan (ITP) to 
plan for the transition from school to adult services. An ITP is used 
to deeignate a particular residential program, select employment 
options, and plan for integrated social and recreational activities 
(Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982). The written ITP should include several 
components: 

1. Selection of a particular work placement that provides 
both training and maintenance of productivity. 

2. Selection of a residential placement that ensures 
maximal independence in day to day activities. 

3. Design of a leisure program that ensures contact 
with nonhandi capped community members. 

4. Arrangements that ensure frequent contact with 
family members. 

5. Enrollment in services required for income support, 
housing, and health care. 

6. Designation of an advocate to monitor implementation 
of the plan. 

7. Plans for long term support of the student. 
(Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982, p. 229) 

B. Adult Vocational anu Nonvocational Day Placements 
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The vocational and nonvocatlonal day services extended to 
handicapped adults in the United States primarily adhere to a "flow 
through continuum" of prerequisite program levels (Bellamy, Sheehan, 
Horner, & Boles, 1980, p. 312). This continuum is conceptualised as a 
means by which individuals with handicaps progress through increasingly 
renumerative vocational opportunities, from adult day programo (ADPs) 
and trork activities centers (VACs) to sheltered employment to 
competitive work in the public or private sectors of the American 
economy. 

Entry into this service continuum usually occurs upon graduation 
from high school or upon dispersal from an institutional placement and, 
for severely handicapped individuals, commonly results in placement in 
an ADP or VAC (Bellamy, Sheehan, Horner, & Boles, 1980). Movement from 
an initial placement to higher levels in the continuum may occur when an 
individual demonstrates the necessary behavioral control, adequate 
living skills, and prerequisite work accuracy and rate needed to achieve 
production criteria In a sheltered workshop or competitive job (Howse, 
1983). The following sections of this review further describe the 
components of the fiow through continuum and illustrate alternatives for 
providing least restrictive vocational training and placements for 
severely handicapped adults. 

Adult Day Programs /Work Activities Centers 

The U.S. Department of Labor (1979) reported a 500% increase in 
the number of persons served in sheltered employment and work activities 
centers (UACs) between 1968 and 1976. Bellamy, Horner, Sheehan, and 
Boles (1980) projected that in 1976, about three fifths of all workshop 
participants, about 85,000 persona, were served in WACs. The 
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significance of this large number of participants in apparent given that 
WACa are defined by Department of Labor regulations as programs that 
are: 

••••planned and designed exclusively to provide thera- 
peutic activities for handicapped workers whose physical 
or mental impairment is so severe as to make their 
productive capacity inconsequential. Therapeutic activ- 
ities include custodial activities (such as activities 
where the focus is on teaching the basic skills of 
living), and any purposeful activity so long as work or 
production is not the main purpose. (Department of Labor 
Regulations, 29 CFR Part 525; In Bellamy, Horner, Sheehan, 
& Boles, 1980, p. 2 & 3) 

The wages earned by WAC participants substantiate the view that 
VACs are primarily nonvocational programs which do not emphasize paid 
vocational performance. In 1976 the average hourly wage for work time 
was $.43 with an average annual income of $288.00 (Bellamy, Horner, 
Sheehan, & Boles, 1980). 

The number of persons served by nonvocational ADPs has also 
increased dramatically during the 1970s. A population-based estimate, 
conducted in 1979, indicated that approximately 2,000 ADPs were serving 
an estimated 105,000 individuals nationwide (Bellamy, Sheehan, Horner, & 
Boles, 1980). These programs are typically referred to as therapeutic 
activities centers, adult activity centers, developmental centers, day 
treatment centers, adult day care centers, etc. ADPs characteristically 
differ from VACs in that renumerative vocational tasks are seldom, if 
ever, engaged in, and in several states are legally forbidden (Bellamy, 
Sheehan, Horner, & Boles, 1980), as is the case in the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania (Howse, 1983). 

Curriculum content for VACs and ADPs primarily focuses on 
prerequisite skills including hygiene/grooming, functional academics, 
social, recreational, and home living skills. Additional stated 
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purposes for these program aodels include the providing of a daily 
reapite for parenta and the development of individual case management 
(House, 1983); 

Despite the presumption that teaching prerequieite ekills 
permits advancement along the continuum of eervicee, ADPs and WACe have 
become long term placements for many eeverely handicapped individuale 
(Albin, Stark, & Keith, 1979; Bellamy, Sheehan, Horner, & Bolee, 1980; 
Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982). Additionally, eeverely handicapped individuals 
are frequently excluded from eheltered workshops (Creenleigh Associates, 
1975) aa a function of their inability to perform workshop entrance 
requirements (Albin, Stark, & Keith, 1979; Schalock & Karan, 1979). 

Sheltered Workshops 

Sheltered workshops, the third component of the flow through 
continuum, provide services to handicapped employees in the areas of 
work adjustment training, extended sheltered employment, and placement, 
as well as instruction in the activities of daily living (Howse, 1983). 

Creenleigh Associates (1975), characterized a sheltered workshop 
as follows: 

....a nonprofit organization that provides employment to 
handicapped pereons and that ie certified by the Wage and 
Hour Divieion of the Department of Labor (DOL), as covered 
by special minimum wage proviaiona for at least some of the 
handicapped persons employed at the organization, (p. 8) 

One common goal of sheltered workshops has been the use of the 

work environment to help individuals reach their highest occupational 

potential (Creenleigh Associatee, 1975). Thie goal has been frequently 

overlooked, however, when programs emphasize high workshop productivity 

to meet contract deadlinee. In these instances, more skilled employees 

may remain at the eheltered workahop to boost production and provide 
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reliable manpower (Howse, 1983). 

A second goal of sheltered workshops is to provide work 
adjustment training on tasks viewed as prerequisites to working on 
sheltered contracts. Prerequisite skills typically include: tine 
recognition, verbal labeling of numbers, money skills, measurement 
•kills, questioning skills, and other nonvocational skill areas (Conant, 
1980; Parcway Industries, 1983). However, in actuality, many of these 
skill areas have littls or no relevance to specific work tasks provided 
at the sheltered workshop. Consequently, since many severely 
handicapped individuals cannot perform these prerequisite skills, they 
are frequently excluded from sheltered workshops (Albin, Stark, & Keith, 
1979). 

C. Alternatives to the Continuum of Services 
Structured Employment 
The structured employment model, developed by Bellamy and his 
colleagues at the University of Oregon is based on the concept that the 
combination of extended sheltered employment with competitive job 
training and placement services may lead to conflicting program concerns 
(Bellamy, Horner, & lnm*n, 1979) such as the placement versus production 
dilemma faced by many sheltered workshops (Howse t 1983). Given the 
exclusion of many severely handicapped individuals from sheltered 
workshops, coupled with their long term placement in ADPs and VACs, it 
is apparent that program efforts geared for the most severely 
handicapped members of a community should concentrate on providing paid 
vocational alternatives. Competitive job preparation and placement may, 
therefore, be directed to other agencies while structured employment 
programs concentrate on teaching skills required to perform tasks 



presented in long-tern vocational settings (Bellamy, Horner, Sheehan, & 
Boles, 1980). 

In structured employment it is acknowledged that extended 
sheltered employment may be a viable community service for many severely 
handicapped individuals. Structure employment 9 therefore, integrates 
many of the features of sheltered workshops with a business orientation 
through application of the following program principles (Bellamy, 
Horner, Sheehan, & Boles, 1980): 

1. "Focus on extended employment" (p. 8). Structured employment 
entails the complete separation of employment from competitive job 
training and placement. Such functions are assumed to be the 
responsibility of external agencies which provide vocational 
rehabilitation 9 independent living, and other community services. 

2. "Priority to severely handicapped individuals" (p. 9). 
Priority admissions are provided to the most severely handicapped 
individuals in a community, reversing sheltered workshop admission 9 
practices which provide access to work to individuals with prerequisite 
skills and acceptable production rates. 

3. "Emphasis on productivity and wages" (p. 10). The primary 
indicators of program effectiveness are individual productivity levels 
and wages. Structured employment is a work option, premised on a belief 
chat appropriate work will create opportunities for community 
involvement not encountered in habilitative or educational programs 
(Bellamy, Horner, & Inman, 1979). 

4. "On going employment support" (p. 10-11). The provision of a 
work setting in which severely handicapped individuals can achieve high 
productivity levels over extended periods of time requires a higher 
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funding level for adaptive equipment, training, tnd supervision, then do 
similar industries which employ mildly handicapped or nonhandicapped 
workers. 

5- "Avsllablllty of organisational slternatlves" (p. 11). The 
structured employment model does not limit the employment of severely 
handicspped persons to extended sheltered employment. Rather, it 
defines the type of program support needed for the productive employment 
of severely handicspped individuals in any vocational setting. With 
proper regulatory support this model may function in centers which now 
function as nonvocstional ADPs, In sheltered workshops, as an enclave 
within an industry, etc. 

The structured employment model is currently being used at the 
Specialised Training Program (STP) developed at the University of 
Oregon. As of August 1980, 127 workers were employed in eight STP sites 
scross six northwestern states (Bellamy, Horner, Sheehan, & Boles, 
1980). The average hourly wage across all sites for time spent working 
in 1979 and nine months of 1980 was $1.93 (Median - $1.20) which was 
more than four times the national average of $.43 an hour earned in WACs 
(Bellamy, Horner, Sheehan, & Boles, 1980). 

The State of Washington Division of Developmental Disabilities, 
in conjunction with the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, has 
developed a statewide system of Subsidised Work snd Work Training 
options based on the structured employment model. Subsidised Work and 
Work Training programs range from segregated extended sheltered 
employment, to integrated enclaves in industry. These programs 
prioritise placements for the most severely handicapped individuals in 
each community. 
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Progrsm evaluation Is based on monthly sppralsals of client 
outcomes Including: (a) the number of hours worked per month at each 
site; (b) the average hourly wage at each site; (c) the average hourly 
production wage at esch site; and (d) the level of Integration with 
nonhandlcapped workers at each site. Additionally, each site's level of 
self sufficiency, based on monies attained through Industrial contracts, 
is evaluated monthly. As of May 1984, Subsidized Work and Work Training 
programs employed 2,370 severely handicapped Individuals who received a 
$1.05 average hourly production wage, and a $57.68 average monthly wage 
for the month of May. Seversl programs also achieved a self sufficiency 
rating of 50 percent or higher (O'Neill & Associates, 1984). 

Competitive Employment 
In an extensive nstlonal survey of sheltered workshops, 
Greenlelgh Associates (1975) projected that approximately 10 percent of 
the clients served were placed In nonsheltered jobs In their 
communities. The placement rate for VACs and workshops for the blind 
was 7 percent, since these organizations did not place a high priority 
on job placement. A subsequent report by the U.S. Department of Labor 
(1979) Indicated that, during 1979, 11.3 percent of the clients served 
In sheltered workshops were placed In competitive employment and 7 .42 of 
those served In VACs received similar placements. In light of these low 
placement figures and of the long waiting lists for entry Into the "flow 
through continuum" (e.g., 1632 high school graduates on waiting lists In 
Pennsylvania, Howie, 1984), It is apparent that competitive job 
placement efforts need to be expsnded (Vehman, 1983; Howse, 1983), and 
current best practices In providing on the job training and advocacy 
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need to be widely replicated (Hill, Cleveland, & Pendleton, 1982). 

Traditional placement practices among workshop placement 
personnel Involve client referrals to jobs based on a list of potential 
employers and follow-up procedures performed through Infrequent visits 
to the jobsltft or the client's home, telephone calls to the employer, or 
■ailing out employer questionnaires (Greenlelgh Associates, 1975). 
Follow-up of persons placed In competitive employment was offered by 
only 39 percent of all sheltered workshops as projected in the 
Greenlelgh Associates (1975) survey. Again, given the performance 
characteristics of severely handicapped persons (Brown et al., 1983) It 
Is likely that severely handicapped Individuals will seldom be referred 
for placement (Wehman, et tl. f 1983) and will encounter problems on the 
job because of traditional placement practices (Wehman & Hill, 1980). 

Recent efforts to provide competitive job training and 

placements have used a "Survey, Train, and Place" (Rusch & Mithaug, 

1980, p. 102) model for individual job development, one-to-one on the 

job training, and follow-up advocacy at the work site. The job 

development (survey) phase of this model requires an initial matching of 

each client with a particular job type through attention to the 

following considerations: 

...(1) Client's Previous Work History; (2) Client's Level 
of Functioning and Physical Characteristics; (3) Supple- 
mental Security Income; (4) Client's Living Situation and 
Transportation Meeds; and (5) Client's and Parent's 
Attitudes Toward Competitive Employment. (Wehman & 
McLaughlin, 1980, p. 40-43) 

An appropriate job can be found for the client, based on the 

client/job match. Procuring such a position requires the development of 

a community job assessment utilizing standard job search practices such 

as screening newspaper want ads for job announcements which state "will 
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train" and "no experience necessary" or by looking in the yellow pages 
for targeted low skill jobs. Additionally, universities, colleges, 
hospitals, and other large institutions are prime possibilities for 
placement. These employers typically have high turnover rates in jobs 
which require limited entry skills, are often committed to employing 
handicapped individuals, and provide highly desirable pay and benefits 
(Wehman & McLaughlin, 1980). 

Job development is completed through an analysis of the work 
site and of the specific requirements of the job under consideration. 
In conducting this "Job Skills Inventory" (Belmore & Brown, 1978) the 
following areas are addressed: 

1. "General Information" including a rationale for considering a 
handicapped worker for the position, general job requirements, and a 
description of the work setting and social environment. 

2. "Specific Skill Requirements" including a task analysis of 
specific job requirements. 

3. "Supportive Skills 1 including the skills necessary for 
independent work behavior, such as transportation skills, money, and 
academic skills, time telling skills, and work preparation skills 
(Belmore & Brown, 1978, p. 227). 

The job' training (train) phase involves on-going behavioral 
assessment of the client 9 s work regularity, amount of trainer assistance 
provided during one to one training, and supervisor evaluations of the 
client's work performance (Wehman & McLaughlin, 1980). When conducting 
on the job training, trainers may sample work regularity by measuring on 
task and off task behavior using either frequency or interval 
observation systems (Snell, 1983; Wehman & McLaughlin, 1980). The 
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samples obtained may be compared with similar samples conducted with 
nonhandicapped co-workers to determine whether the frequency or 
incidence of interfering behaviors requires the development on on the 
job behavioral interventions (Wehman & McLaughlin, 1980). 

Actual job training requires the use of a "least intrusive 
prompts strategy" (Snell t 1983, p. 123) in providing the minimal amount 
of trainer assistance needed to complete each step in the job's task 
analysis. In this manner, a trainer may systematically provide 
assistance by: (1) initially waiting fcr independent performance; (2) 
providing a verbal instruction; (3) providing a verbal instruction while 
modeling the behavior; and (4) providing verbal instruction while 
physically guiding the client through the behavior. A task analysis 
data collection system (Snell, 1983, p. 130) can be used with the least 
intrusive prompts strategy to code the level of assistance used for each 
task analysis step, thus enabling Instructional decisions about 
necessary changes in training procedures (Snell & Smith, 1983). 

Supervisor evaluations serve as sensitive indicators of client 
performance and job potential. Through regularly scheduled written 
evaluations trainers may receive information about the employers 
perceptions and attitudes concerning the ti-ining staff and procedures. 
Additionally, these evaluations may serve as indicators for determining 
whether training may be discontinued and the client placed on the job 
(Wehman & McLaughlin, 1980). 

Through the use of on-going behavioral assessment strategies and 
supervisor evaluations the presence of the trainer at the work site is 
systematically faded, this is accomplished by initially fading trainer 
assistance and proximity to the client as the client becomes 
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increasingly independent in performing the job requirements. 
Supervisory control is gradually shifted to the work supervisor while 
the client is permitted to perform rradually increasing portions of the 
job without the trainer present at the work site (Wehman & Hill, 1980). 

Upon successful placement in a competitive Job, the new eapioyee 
is provided follow-up services (Place) designed to maintain employee Job 
performance and alleviate potential problems in the work place. The 
functions of a follow-up program are to provide support services for the 
new employee in the following areas: (a) early identification of 
placement problems; (b) provision of on-the-job interventions; (c) 
seeking social validation from supervisors, co-workers, parents, etc.; 
(d) planning interventions by others; (e) fading follow-up checks; and 
(f) evaluating the employees adjustment to the job (Rusch & Mithaug, 
1980). 

The delivery of employee follow-up checks may be arranged with 
the employer on an adjusted or fixed schedule Including varying degrees 
of contact with the employee based on employee deficits and job demands. 
An adjusted schedule is determined by the success of the employee 
receiving follow-up services. The adjusted schedule may, initially, 
require daily contact with the employee and nay be gradually extended to 
weekly checks with co-workers, supervisors, or to weekly supervisor 
evaluations. The follow-up trainer thus defines the follow-up schedule 
according to employee needs and the perceptions of co-workers and 
supervisors, with a goal of minimizing or terminating on the job contact 
with the employee (Rusch & Mithaug, 1980). 

In instances where employers may be resistant to an adjusted 
schedule, and require a predetermined schedule of follow-up visits, a 
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fixed follow-up schedule may be Implemented. Although such a schedule 
may be difficult to tailor to the needs of a particular employee, it may 
address those needs by maximizing the time spent with the employee 
during the initial follow-up sessions and systematically fading contact 
time and frequency according to the predetermined fixed schedule (Rusch 
& Mithaug, 1980). 

Variations of this competitive employment strategy are currently 
utilised in providing vocational training and placements for severely 
handicapped junior high and senior high school students in the Madison 
Wisconsin Public Schools. In the Junior high school program, severely 
handicapped students are trained In one or more competitive job 
environments on a part time basis. As students progress through junior 
and senior high school they are provided with Increaaed opportunities to 
work at job placements In their community, culminating In full-time 
employment in a competitive job upon graduation. Of the 53 severely 
handicapped students who have graduated, 38 have retained competitive 
employment and 10 have been referred to sheltered workshops (Brown, 
1983). 

Similar survey, train, and place strategies are used by Project 
Employabillty at the Rehabilitation Research and Training Center, 
Virginia Commonwealth University, (Vehman & Hill, 1979; Wehman & Hill, 
1980; Wehman & Hill, 1982). A longitudinal survey of the severely 
handicapped adults placed by Project Employabillty from September 1978 
to September 1983 Indicates that of the 139 adults placed, 72 (51.82) 
remain on the job (Wehman et al., 1983). Competitive employment 
placements such as these have resulted in significant savings to* 
taxpayers, in Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits up to $3,168 
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annually for each person working full time, aid an average coat of 
$4,700 for each person to participate in an ADP or WAC (Wehman et al., 
1982). Additionally, clients who have been placed by Project 
Employability for at least one year have earned an average of $4,464 pe~ 
year (Wehman et al., 1982), which contrasts sharply with the average 
yearly income of $417 paid to mentally retarded sheltered workshop 
clients (Whitehead, 1979). 

Wehman and his colleagues at Project Employability (1982) have 
defined three major problems that have been present in project clients 
which directly relate to prior high school or adult center preparation. 
The first problem is that clients may lack specific work skills required 
to perform independently on an array of jobs that are marketable in the 
local community. These deficits result in extended prior instruction at 
an adult center and much more time spent in on the job training. 

The second problem is that clients may lack the strength or 
stamina necessary to work all day. This can be attributed to sitting 
all day in school or adult programs performing repetitive manual tasks 
which do not require marketable job skills or stamina. 

The third problem stems from clients 9 inability to interact with 
nonhandicapped people other than family members or program staff. 
Individuals who have previously received programming in segregated 
settings often lack the social skills necessary to relate to 
nonhandicapped people in an integrated work setting (Wehman et al. , 
1982). 

Lack of specific work skills, stamina, and the ability to 
interact with nonhandicapped persons may result in an extended amount of 
intervention time spent by the trainer at the job site (Wehman et al., 



1982). As of September 1983, the 139 clients placed by Project 
Employability staff hsve required sn sverage of 181 houra of trainer 
intervention to learn and maipf<n competitive Job requirements (Wehman 
et ml., 1983), 

Such extended interventiona nay lead to client dependency on the 
availability of daily individualized attention and result in the alow 
fading of trainer aaaistance. As a consequence, the financial 
expenditures required to maintain a trainer during long term training 
and placement may be prohibitive. Therefore, the problems relating to 
extended training and ataff fading provide an argument for "more 
effective pre-employment training and preparation," (Wehman & Hill, 
1980, p. 30) 

Several aources (Bellamy, Rose, Wilson, & Clarke, 1982; Horner, 

McDonnell, Williams, & Vogelsberg, 1983) indicate that specific work 

skills preparation may include instruction on Job or skill clusters 

sampling the tasks, processes, and behavioral requirements that a 

severely handicapped individual will encounter on a apecific Job, By 

systematically sampling the requirements of a particular job in 

simulation, specific work skills may generalize to a broader range of 

actual Job requirements. Bellamy and colleagues (1982) state that: 

....A promising area of curriculum development is to apply 
thia programming approach to cluaters defined by particular 
Job deacript'ona. Food aervice work, hotel and motel 
maids, building custodians, mechanics helpers, and a 
variety of other Job deacriptiona could be taught through 
ayatematic samplings of the equipment, aocial aet tings, Job 
demanda, and processes required over time in various Jobs 
having that deacription. (p. 150) 

D. Generalization 
Early Concepts 

Three types of generalization were defined by Hull (1943): 
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1. Stimulus generalisation - the conditioned response 
performed with s particular stimulus is performed with 
different, yet similar stimuli. 

2. Response generalisation - the stimulus used in the 
original reinforcement conditions elicits different, yet 
similar responses other than the response performed under 
reinforcement conditions. 

3. Stimulus - response generalisation - stimuli not used 
in the original reinforcement condition*, yet similar to 
those stimuli, evoke responses which differ from the 
original reinforced response, yet are related to the 
original response, (p. 66). 

Generalisation was therefore conceived as a product of stimulus control 
in which the value of an antecedent stimulus determines the occurrence 
of a conditioned response (Terra- , 1966) which also occurs with 
variations of the conditioned stimulus (Hovland, 1937; Guttman & Kalish, 
1956). 

In developing stimulus control, variations in stimuli adjacent 
to the conditioned stimulus produce gradually decreasing response 
levels. These response levels result in the development of a 
generalisation gradient (Hull, 1943) on which responses to stimuli 
decrease in intensity (Hovland, 1937) or frequency (Guttman 4 Kalish, 
19>6) in a symetrical curve at equal intervals from the conditioned 
stimulus (Terrace, 1966). 

Generalisation was also viewed as an operant phenomenon 
resulting from the formation of a discrimination. A discrimination is 
said to occur when a stimulus signals a response which is followed by a 
reinforcer, the effect of which increases the likelihood of the stimulus 
producing the response on future occasions. Discriminative behavior is 
seen as occurring within a continuous field of stimulus variations 
within a repertoire of discrete units of stimuli and responses, although 
some discriminations do not fall within a continuous field oi stimulus 
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variation! but constitute a class of distinct, separate stimuli, e.g. 
person's names (Skinner, 1953). 

Generallsetlon was thus vlt*ed by eerly theorists as a passive 
function and a natural result of the establishment of stimulus control 
or discrimination learning. As a result It was assumed that newly 
acquired responses would be controlled not only by a discriminative 
■tlmulus or conditioned stimulus, but to a lesser degree by other 
stimuli resembling that conditioned or discriminative stimulus (Hull, 
1943; Skinner, 1953; Terrace, 1966). 

Generalisation Strategies 

Recent generalisation literature has contained emphasis on 
sctlve programming for generalisation. Rather than assume verlous 
degrees of generellsstlon ss s nstursl function of stimulus control or 
dlscrlmlnetlon lesrnlng, generalisation has been conceptualised as a 
desired outcome of educstlonal practice. Stokes snd Bser (1977) 
ssserted thst "A therspeutlc behavior change, to be effective, often 
(not always) must occur over time, persons, snd settings, snd the 
effects of the chsnge sometimes should spread to a variety of related 

behaviors." (p. 350) 

In their clssslc synthesis of generellsstlon lltersture, Stokes 
and Baer (1977) defined nine general strstegles commonly used to produce 
generalisation: 

1. "Train and Hope" (p. 351), the most common procedure for which 
generellsstlon Is meesured sfter or concurrent with s behsvlor chsnge. 
Generellsstlon msy be desired yet not directly progremmed. 

2. "Sequential Hodlf lcstlon" (p. 352) Is s systematic extension of 
"trsln snd hope" requiring the sequentlsl sppllcstlon of sn Intervention 
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to settings, responses, subjects, or experimenters for which the 
generalized behavior failed to occur. 

3. "Introduce to Natural Maintaining Contingencies" (p. 353) 
through which behavioral control is generalized from an intervention 
agent to natural consequences. 

4. "Train Sufficient Exemplars" (p. 355) in which diverse exemplars 
across persons, settings, or responses are trained and generalization is 
assessed within a larger class of exemplars. 

5. "Train Loosely" (p. 357) in which teaching is conducted with 
relatively little control over the stimuli presented and the responses 
required, thus maximizing the sampling of relevant stimulus/response 
dimensions for generalization to other stimulus situations and other 
forms of the behavior. 

6. "Use Indiscriminable Contingencies" (p. 358) in which 
intermittent schedules of reinforcement result in unpredictable 
consequences, thus events that signal the presence or absence of a 
consequence may be indiscriminable and produce a generalized response 
which occurs across stimulus events. 

7. "Program Common Stimuli" [p. 360) requiring training on stimulus 
components common to both the training and generalization settings. In 
this manner salient stimuli present in the generalization setting are 
incorporated into the training setting. If the training stimuli are 
well chosen and can be made functional in the training procedures then 
generalization may be programmed. 

8. "Mediate Generalization" (p. 361) by developing a response which 
is part of new learning and is likely to be used in other problems 
through sufficient commonality between the original learning and 
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problems presented in generalization measures. 

9. "Train to Generalise" (p. 362) through the delivery of 
reinforcers for desired generalised behaviors. Reinforcement may be 
provided for responses to stimulus variations along a generalisation 
gradient as veil as the original conditioned stimulus. 

Based on the nine general strategies, Stokes and Baer (1977) 
further delineated a smaller list of specific tactics to facilitate 
generalisation: 

1. Look for a response that enters a natural community; 
in particular, teach subjects to cue their natural commu- 
nities to reinforce their desirable behaviors. 

2. Keep training more exemplars; in particular, 
diversify them. 

3. Loosen experimental control over the stimuli and 
responses involved in training; in particular, train 
different examples concurrently, and vary instructions, 
SDs, social reinforcers, and backup reinforcers. 

4. Hake unclear the limits of training contingencies; 
in particular, conceal, when possible, the point at 
vhich those contingencies stop operating, possibly by 
delayed reinforcement. 

5. Use stimuli that are likely to be found in general!* 
sation settings in training settings as veil; in particu- 
lar use peers as tutors. 

6. Reinforce accurate self-reports of desirable 
behavior; apply self-recording and self-reinforcement 
techniques Whenever possible. 

7. When generalisations occur, reinforce at least some 
of them at least sometimes, as if "to generalize" were an 
operant response class, (p. 364) 

Stokes and Baer (1977) stated that these general strategies and 

specific tactics not only provide a set of "what to do possibilities" 

(p. 364) but emphasise the limitations of generalization technology. 

Additionally, the occurrence of non-programmed generalisation and 

nongeneralisation of programmed behaviors underline the "need to develop 

a technology of generalisation, so that programming will be a 

fundamental component of any procedures when durability and 

generalisation of behavior changes are desirable." (p. 364) 
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In • similar review of child behavior analysis literature, 
Drabman, Hammer, and Rosenbaum (1979) deacrlbed 16 generalisation 
classes v„lch occur within four major descriptive categories of 
generalisation: (a) acroaa time; (b) acroaa aettlnga; (c) acroas 
behaviors; and (d) acroaa aubjecta. By analysing the generalisation 
effecta of behavior modification atrateglea, the authora developed a 
"Generalisation Map" delineating common generalisation effects of 
behsvloral Interventions which produced programmed or non-programmed 
generalisation. Baaed on thla analyala, Drabman, Hammer, and Rosenbaum 
(1979) generally agreed with Stokes and Baer (1977) by asserting that 
"One cannot almply" hope" for generalisation to occur on an accidental 
basis; progrsmmlng for generalised treatment effects must become a 

technology." (p. 217) 

A pplied Technology Using a General Case Response 
Behsvlors thst are learned under apeclflc stimulus conditions 
may generalise to Inappropriate atlmulus conditions or fall to 
generalise to appropriate atlmulus conditions (Stokes & Baer, 1977). 
These factors, combined with the performance characteristics of severely 
handicapped lndlvlduala (Brown et ml., 1983), require community 
referenced Intervention which actively program for maintenance and 
generalisation of adaptive akllls. The applied problem therefore, Is 
"to deliver Interventions that reliably and efficiently result In the 
acquialtion of adaptive behaviors that endure over time, are performed 
under the full range of appropriate atlmulus conditions, snd sre not 
performed under Inappropriate condltiona." (Horner, Bellamy, & Colvln, 
1983, p. 4). 

Within thla definition, the applied problem Is not one of 
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generalizing learned behavior but of bringing that behavior under the 
control of relevant appropriate atlmull. In this manner, generalization 
■ay again be conceptualized as a function of the development of stimulus 
control (Terrace, 1966), with control extended beyond specific trslnlng 
stimuli to the relevsnt snd irrelevent stimuli sssoclsted with sll 
members of s tsrget stimulus clsss (Horner, Bellemy, i Colvln, 1983; 
Horner, Sprague, i Wilcox, 1982). 

Estsbllshlng stimulus control across s stimulus clsss requires 
the selection of teechlng exsmples which ssmple stimulus vsrlstlons 
within s stimulus clsss (Horner, Spregue & Wilcox, 1982; Sprsgue & 
Horner, In press). This procedure Is slmllsr to st least three of the 
nine Intervention cstegorles proposed by Stokes snd Baer (1977): trsln 
sufficient exemplars, train loosely, and program common stimuli (Sprague 

& Horner, In press). 

Through the development of stimulus control on representstlve 
teechlng exsmples s genersl case responce may be programmed In which 
"The general case hss been tsught when, after Instruction on some tasks 
In a particular class, sny task In that class csn be performed 
correctly". (Becker & Engelmann, 1978, p. 325). The general case for s 
particular behavioral outcome Is derived from the "Instructional 
universe" of "sll stimulus situations In which the student will be 
expected to produce this outcome, snd sll behavior the learner should 
perform to achieve the outcome." (Horner, Sprague, & Wilcox, 1982, p. 
47). Therefore, the process of genersl esse Instruction for persons who 
experience severe handicaps Involves the follolng basic steps: 

1. Define the Instructional universe. 

2. Define the range of relevant stimulus and response 
vsrlstion within that universe. 

3. Select examples from the instructlonsl universe for 
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use in teaching and probe testing. 

4. Sequence teaching examples. 

5. Teach the examples. 

6. Test with nontrained probe examples. 
(Horner, Sprague, & Wilcox, 1982, p. 74) 

General case programming has been used to teach a variety of 
generalised responses in vocational, school, and community settings. 
Homer and McDonald (1982) compared the effects of single instance 
instruction and general case instruction on cutting and crimping the 
wire leads on a class of 20 different electronic capacitors. In this 
experiment, four severely handicapped adolescents were trained to cut 
and crimp one type (instance) of capacitor. After reaching criteria in 
single instance training the subjects were presented with probe measures 
of the 20 untrained capacitors on which none of the subjects could cut 
and crimp more than 5 capacitors. 

Following single Instance training and probe measures the 
subjects were provided training on four general case capacitors which 
represented the stimulus variations present In the 20 capacitor probe 
set.. The subjects were again probed on the 20 capacitors after they h*o 
reached criteria on the general case capacitors. These general case 
probes revealed a generalized ability to correctly cut and crimp IS or 
more of the 20 capacitors during all general case probe sessions for 
each of the four subjects. 

A similar strategy was used by Sprague and Horner (In press) to 
examine the effects of single Instance, multiple Instance, and general 
case training on generalised vending machine use with six severely 
handicapped adolescents. Probe measures on 10 vending machines (which 
sampled an instructional universe of machines dispensing food or 
beverages costing between $.20 and $.75 In Eugene, Oregon) were provided 
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following training to criterion on 1 vending machine, 3 similar vending 
■achines, and 3 general case vending machines which sampled the range of 
stimulus/response variation In the 10 probe machines. Results lnalcated 
thst following single lnstsnce snd multiple lnstsnce trelnlng the six 
subjects were unsble to purchsse Items from more thsn 2 of the probe 
vending mschlnes. However, sfter genersl esse Instruction the subjects 
demonstrsted s generalised eblllty to purchase Items from 8 or more of 
the probe vending mschlnes. These suthors ecknowledged , however, thst s 
potentlsl threst to internel validity may hsve occurred becsuse of 
multiple Intervention lnterectlons (Kratochwlll , 1978) between the 
single, multiple, snd genersl esse phsses In their multiple bssellne 
designs (Horner i McDonsld, 1982; Sprague & Horner, In press). 

In s subsequent study, Horner, Wllllsms, snd Steveley (1984) 
used genersl esse Instruction slone to teach making and receiving 
telephone calls to four severely hsndlcspped sdolescents. This strategy 
entailed teaching telephone answering and telephone calling procedures 
In school using s teletralner and pay telephone with concurrent and 
consecutive probe sessions conducted on 10 untrained telephones located 
In the school and local community. Additionally, 10 validation probes 
for each subject were conducted at the end of the study to assess 
whether telephone skills extended to other untrained telephones and 

situations e.g. at home. 

The general case procedures, In this study, resulted In at or 
near 100 percent performance on the experimental probes for answering 
and making calls, particularly during final probe sessions, for all 
subjects. Similarly, validation probes Indicated that general case 
Instruction extended to additional telephones and situations at or near 
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100 percent correct for three of the subjects on making and receiving 
calls. These results indicated that general case instruction alone can 
produce generalized performance without the internal validity threats 
present in the prior studies. The use of concurrent generalization 
probes suggests that general case procedures may be used with concurrent 
instructional location strategies (Brown et al., 1983). 

Horner and his colleagues (1984) state that future research is 
needed to investigate 'the overall relationship between generalized 
performance and the criterion used to terminate training." (p. 21). 
Instruction provided In a simulation environment may, therefore, use 
community performance as an indicator for the attainment of training 
criteria (Brown et al., 1983). 

Simulation Instruction 

"Simulation is a training format in which the stimuli used 
during instruction are different from, yet similar to, the stimuli 
available in the target performance environment ." (McDonnell, Horner, & 
Williams, 1984, p. 123). Traditionally, instruction has been conducted 
in simulation environments with the expectation that instructional 
outcomes would generalize to community settings. This "Train and Hope" 
approach has been questioned because demonstration of an unprogrammed 
generalized response may not occur (Stokes & Baer, 1977) and current 
instructional practice with severely handicapped individuals requires 
the use of integrated community settings (Brown et al. , 1983). 

Although simulation instruction may reduce an individual's 
involvement in community environments, and may not result in generalized 
behavior change, simulation instruction may be useful in situations in 
which instruction in the natural environment may be dangerous or require 
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inordinate expenditures of staff time, travel Mileage, or inancial 
costs. Instructional efficiency say be increased in cases where natural 
trials are infrequent (e.g., identification of a particular bus number) 
or relevant stimuli cannot be varied In the natural environment (Horner, 
McDonnell, Vogelsberg, & Williams, 1983; Horner, McDonnll, & Bellamy, 
1984). Additionally, simulation instruction provdes opportunites to use 
group instruction on skills usually performed individually in the 
natural environment (Page, Iwata, & Neef , 1976). 

Simulation instruction strategies have utilized a variety of 
instructional environments and materials to teach a range ol community 
referenced skills to handicapped individuals. Certo, Schwartz, and 
Brown (1977) used a four phase sequencing of classroom simulation to 
community instruction to teach public bus riding skills to ten 
moderately and mildly mentally retarded adolescents. This program 
resulted in the generalisation of sitting/standing responses from 
simulation to actual bus riding as veil as generalization from bus route 
sight word cards to identification of bus routes indicated on a map of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

In a similar procedure, Coon, Vogelsberg, and Williams (1981) 
used consecutive simulation and natural environment instruction to teach 
bus boarding and departing skills to a 20 year oid severely handicapped 
woman. The classroom simulation procedures in this study resulted in 
limited generalization to concurrent probe measures of bus riding in t*ie 
natural environment, and necessitated extended instructional trials in 
the natural environment. At issue in this study waa whether classroom 
instruction, which does not result in skill generalization in the 
natural environment, results in fewer training trials to reach skill 
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acquisition in the natural environment (Coon, Vogelsberg, & Williams , 
1981). 

van den Pol and his colleagues (1981) used concurrent simulation 
instruction and probes of the community environment to teach appropriate 
restaurant behaviors to three moderately mentally retarded adolescents. 
Simulation instruction included role play of restaurant specific 
behaviors e.g. ordering food, and slide presentations of discriminative 
stimuli in a fast food restaurant (McDonald's). Untrained prob* 
measures at a local restaurant (McDonald's) were conducted during 
baseline and simulation training phases and subsequent follow-up probes 
were provided at a novel restaurant (Burger King). Simulation 
instruction resulted in gradually increasing levels of generalization of 
percent correct responses on untrained probe measures, with final probe 
performance of 86Z, 80Z t and 95Z for the three subjects. Follow-up 
probes at the novel restaurant yielded average measurements of 90Z, 78Z, 
and 98Z for the three subjects. 

Although, simulation instruction resulted in high levels of 
percent correct performance in a natural environment, the percentages 
conceal common errors occurring on such steps as change estimation, use 
of condiments, food placement, etc. (van den Pol et al., 1981). The 
training procedures, in this study, required 100Z correct performance on 
each training step presented in simulation rather than criteria based on 
probe performance. Simulation training was therefore terminated upon 
performance of simulation requirements, resulting in incomplete 
performance of actual community responses. 

Page, Iwata, and Neef (1976) dealt with this concern by 
providing concurrent simulation instruction and community environment 
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proben during .iaul.tion ln.tructlon on pede.tri.n .kill, (street 
cros.lng-controled Interaction.) with five aoder.tely .„d alldly 
•ent.lly ret.rded young .dult.. Though tr.lnlng crlterl. w.s linked to 
.Iaul.tion perforate, decl.lon. t0 whether tr.lnlng would be 
continued or ter.ln.ted were be.ed on follow-up pro be. conducted .t 
coanunlty lnter.eclon.. 

In te.chlng b.slc photogr.phy .kill, (pol.rold one .t.p) to • 20 
ye.r old .everely handicapped ..n, Gi.ngreco (1983) coabined tr.lnlng 
«.lng . .laul.ted caer. («.de of c.rdbo.rd) with concurrent probe. 
u.ln g .n .ctu.l c .»er. with . fia.h .„d unexpo.ed fll». Crlterl. for 
terain.ting tr.lnlng on the simulated c.mer. w.. e.t.bll.hed «t 100 
percent perforaance on probe assures u.lng the .ctu.l c.aer. over three 
con.ecutlve probe ae.suree. The .ubject w.. required to ..quentl.lly 
gener.llze four b.slc photogr.phy .kills to perfonn.nce with .„ actual 
earner.: (1) i 0 .dlng fll. m the c.mer.; (2) checking the fl.sh 
«tt.ch»ent; (3) deciding wh.t to photogr.ph; .nd (4) t.king . 
photogr.ph. This procedure resulted In delivery of the 1nl.ua nuaber 
of tr.lnlng trial, required for perforate of e.ch .kill u.lng actual 
■aterl.l. r.ther th.n .laul.ted -at. rial,. The author .t.ted th.t 
portion of .everely h.„dlc.pped le.rner. dl.pl.y n.ited gener.llt.tion 
aero., settings, aaterl.la, and people .laply bec.use we fell to .ssist 
thea in aaking these cruci.l connection.." (Gi.ngreco, 1983, p. 48). 

While these studies provide evidence th.t ln.tructlon on 
.laul.tlon. of coaaunity referenced stlaulu, conditions can reS ult In 
generated perforaence in the coaaunity, gener.liz.tion h.s often been 
•ssessed on • ll.ited .ample ot coaminlty environaent. (v.n den Pol et 
•1., 1981), aaterlal. (Gi.ngreco, 1983), or beh«vlor«l requlreaents 
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(Coon, Vogelsberg, & Williams, 1981). One question, based on this Issue 
Is whether simulation Instruction can result In generalized performance 
across the range of stimulus conditions under which a behavior would 
normally occur (McDonnell, Horner, & Williams, 1984). 

Horner and his colleagues (1984) have Indicated that by 
selecting simulation teaching examples that sample the range of relevant 
stimuli found In the natural environment the "general case" for a 
community behavior may be efficiently acquired. McDonnell, Horner, and 
Williams (1984) compared the effects of classroom simulation 
Instruction, with simulation instruction combined with community 
Instruction on generalized grocery purchasing skills in four severely 
handicapped adolescents* Simulation instruction included flash card 
Instruction on dollar and cent totals less than $20.00, and slide 
training using slides which sampled the stimulus variations present in 
an Instructional universe of ten probe cash register price readouts 
representing the cash register variations encountered in Eugene, Oregon. 

The dependent measure in this study was whether the subjects 
produced one dollar over the amount indicated on the flash cards, 
slides, and actual probe cash registers. Consecutive probes of the five 
probe cash registers following flashcard training and slide training, 
Indicated that the simulation strategies produced limited generalization 
to correct performance on the probe examples whereas the combined 
strategy provided generalized performance across most of the probe cash 
registers (McDonnell, Horner, & Williams, 1984). 

These authors questioned whether simulation Instruction using 
actutx representative cash registers may have resulted in generalized 
community performance. Although the cost of purchasing actual cash 
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registers nay be prohibitive such a factor indicates that further 
research is needed to determine the "characteristics of classroom 
simulations that do and do not lead to generalized responding" 
(McDonnell, Horner, & Williams, 1984). The delivery of consecutive 
versus concurrent community probes, in this study, may have had an 
additional impact on the results since the subjects may have experienced 
difficulty making the "crucial connections" between simulation 
requirements and the performance demands of the community (Glangreco, 
1983). 

E. Summary 

The high school and adult day services provided severely 
handicapped Individuals incorporate a variety of curriculum or program 
approaches (Bellamy, Horner, & Inman, 1979; Bellamy, Horner, Sheehan, & 
Boles, 1980; Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982). Of the previously described 
approaches, high school programs based on the demands of adult life 
(Wilcox & Bellamy, 1982), structured employment (Bellamy, Sheehan, 
Horner, & Boles, 1980), and competitive employment strategies (Rusch & 
Mlthaug, 1980; Wehman & Hill, 1979; Wehman & Hill, 1980; Wehman & 
McLaughlin, 1980) focus on the attainment of specific work skills which 
result in paid work and maximal participation In community environments. 

High school graduates and adults who have previously been 
enrolled in programs which do not emphasize specific work skills may, 
however, need extensive instruction to learn the skills and behaviors 
required in a community work placement (Wehman & Hill, 1980). Bellamy 
and his colleagues (1982) suggest that specific work skills may be 
taught in the classroom using job or skill clusters which sample skills 
and behaviors needed on a particular job. 
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The application of general case response technology to the 
development of classroom simulations has recently received Increased 
attention (Horner et ml., 1983; McDonnell, Horner, & Williams, 1984; 
Horner, McDonnell, i Bellamy, 1984). General case simulations utilize 
classroom teaching examp 1 -^ selected to sample the Instructional 
universe of relevant t xmulus and response variations present In 
community examples. 

Although simulation instruction potentially reduces community 
participation, simulations provide a viable Instructional alternative In 
cases where community Instruction may be dangerous, loglstlcally not 
feasible, or provide few Instructional trials or stimulus variations 
(Horner, et al. f 1983; Horner, McDonnell, & Bellamy, 1984). The 
Instructional Issues surrounding the use of simulations to produce 
generalized community behaviors Include: (a) whether simulation 
Instruction results In efficient community Instruction (Coon, 
Vogelsberg, & VlllUms, 1974); (b) the degree to which simulation 
stimuli must approximate community stimuli (McDonnell, Horner, & 
Williams, 1984); and (c) determination of criteria for terminating 
simulation instruction (Giangreco, 1983; McDonnell, Horner, & Williams, 
1984). 

To date, research In simulation instruction h*s not addressed 
the application of general case simulations of job or skill clusters to 
specific Jobs In a community environment. The present study, therefore, 
will determine whether general case simulation Instruction on specific 
task sequences, using task examples wtuch sample the range of 
stimulus/response variation encountered In two competitive Jobs, results 
in the efficient acquisition of generalized Job requirements. Of 
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additional interest it whether concurrent probes in the competitive job 
environment serve as accurate indicators of generalized skill 
acquisition and maintenance , and dependable criteria for the termination 
of simulation instruction. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE PROBLEM 
A. Statement of the Problem 
The present study will assess the extent to which general case 
simulation instruction on a janitorial task sequence and a housekeeping 
task sequence conducted at an adult day program, results in generalized 
subject performance of housekeeping and janitorial task sequences during 
untrained probe measures and instruction in a hospital setting. 

B. Research Questions 

Two research questions will be addressed in this study: 

1. Does instruction on representative response examples for two 
different janitorial and housekeeping task sequences, presented in 
simulation , result in improved independent subject performance on weekly 
probe measures of six response examples for those task sequences at an 
actual job site? 

2. Will independent subject performance be maintained during follow-up 
probes at the actual job site, during instruction at the actual job site, 
and during systematic withdrawal of instructor intervention and supervision 
at the actual job site? 

C. Definition of Terms 

Task Sequences - The chains of discrete tasks included in instructional 
and probe sessions will be referred to as task sequences. The task 
sequence for janitorial skills will include tasks required in floor 
mopping, and the task sequence for housekeeping skills will include taaks 
required in damp wiping patient furniture and equipment. 

Generic Responses - The discrete tasks included in the task sequences will 
be defined as generic responses. Generic responses contain a sequence of 
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component steps which are performed with the stimulus/response variations 
encountered in each response example. As an example, the generic response 
"mop floor" will include a sequence of individual steps (wet-wring mop, mop 
with "a" motion, etc.) which will be adapted to the stimulus/response 
variations found in each response example (Horner, Sprague & Wilcox, 1982, 
p. 78). 

Response Examples - The settings and equipment on which the task sequences 
will be performed will be considered response examples. Response examples 
include the actual response examples present at the actual job site and the 
simulation response examples used at the simulation job site. 
Simulation Job Site - The simulation response examples for janitorial and 
housekeeping task sequences will be presented at the Training Alternatives 
Center/Workshop in McKeesport, PA. The response examples at the simulation 
job site will approximate the range of stimulus /response variation present 
at the actual job site. A minimum number of two simulation response 
examples will sample the "general case" of six response examples on which 
the task sequences will be performed at the actual job site (Horner, 
McDonnell, & Bellamy, 1984; Horner, Sprague, & Wilcox, 1982). 
Actual Job Site - Direct instruction and probe measurements will be 
provided at K*ie Regional Center, McKeesport, PA. The study will use task 
sequences and materials utilized by the janitors and housekeepers at Kane 
Regional to provide instruction and probe measurement across six floor 
mopping response examples performed by janitors and six damp wiping 
response examples performed by housekeepers. 

Simulation Instruction - The present study will provide instruction on 
rooms /areas and equipment at the Simulation Job Site which are similar to, 
yet different from those encountered at the Actual Job Site. Primary 
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differences between simulation and actual response examples include such 
variations as location of the example 9 the amount of behavior required to 
perform the task sequence , and the make or model of equipment requiring the 
same task sequnce, e.g. wheelchairs. Subjects will therefore receive 
instruction on simulations *>f the actual response requirements rather than 
using simulated materials which approximate the equipment and rooms/areas 
encountered at the actual job site. 



CHAPTER IV 
METHOD 
A* Subject! 

Four secondary and post secondary age subjects will be recruited to 
participate in this study* Two secondary age students who are currently 
enrolled in a class for trainable mentally retarded (TMR) students at 
George Washington Elementary School, McKeesport, PA, will be selected as 
subjects* This self-contained classroom serves students with chronological 
ages from 14 to 21 years old who have documented intelligence test scores 
between 30 and 55 as determined by the WISC* Vocational programming is 
provided the students in the TMR class through daily participation in a 
shop class session which provides students with experience working on work 
samples of various bench work tasks* It is anticipated that 18 to 21 year 
old subjects will be selected from this classroom* 

Two post secondary age adults (chronological ages from 21 to 25 
years) who are currently enrolled in the Training Alternatives Center and 
Workshop (TAC/W), McKeesport, PA, will also be selected as subjects* These 
adult subjects will have documented intelligence test scores below 55 as 
determined by the WAIS* Vocational programming is provided the clients at 
TAC/W through the use of prevocational work samples, industrial contracts 
requiring bench work assembly, mailing contracts, and the manufacturing of 
wooden toys and Christmas ornaments* Additionally, simulated specific job 
instruction is provided in the areas of food services instruction and 
janitorial skills instruction* 

Selection criteria for subject participation in the study will be 
based on classroom teacher/TAC/W staff appraisal of each subject's 
competency on the following factors: (a) works on his/her feet for 2-1/2 

AO 
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hours; (b) remains engaged in a cask or sequence of Casks for a period of 
2-1/2 hours; and (c) underscands and follows simple one senCence verbal 
directions. Performance criteria for subject selection will be based on a 
pre -base line assessment of each subject's competencies in damp wiping a 
table top and mopping a 10 foot by 10 foot area using a push/pull mopping 
motion* 

Written parent or guardian permission will be required for each 
subject participating in the sf.ddy. Parents or guardians will, therefore, 
be required to sign a Parent Consent Form (Appendix A) which describes the 
purpose and methods of the study, and outlines potential risks and benefits 
of subject participation in the study* A review of potential risks to 
participants will also be conducted by the University of Pittsburgh Psycho 
Social IRB (See Appendix A, School of Education Human Subjects Review 
Committee Proposal and Parent Consent Foftn). 

B. Settings 

The study will take place in two settings, one simulation site and 
one actual job site. Simulation instruction will be conducted at the 
Training Alternatives Center and Workshop (TAC/W) in McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania. TAC/W is a vocational and daily living skills training 
center for adult age Individuals who experience varying degrees of mental 
retardation* The center is administered by Mon-Yough Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation Services Inc., a non-profit agency funded and regulated by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and Allegheny County Mental Health/Mental 
Retardation. The center was selected as a simulation site because of 
similarities to the actual job site (long corridors, institutional 
bathrooms, classrooms), and a continued high level of communication and 
cooperation between TAC/W and the University of Pittsburgh. 

47 



The actual job site is a 350 bed convalescent hospital % Kane 
Regional Center (Kane), located in McKeesport, Pennsylvania* John J* Kane 
Hospitals are a network of publicly funded hospitals located throughout 
Allegheny County, administered by Allegheny County, and funded by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Public Welfare* This site was 
chosen based on it's proximity to TAC/W and the vide range of instructional 
opportunities available* Within this site housekeeping probes and 
instruction will be conducted in unoccupied patient rooms assigned by the 
Housekeeping Department Supervisor* Janitorial probes and instruction will 
be conducted in the first floor rooms and areas usually mopped by entry 
level janitors, these rooms and areas will also be assigned by the 
Housekeeping Department Supervisor on a daily basis* 

Materials 

Simulation and actual job site damp wiping and floor mopping 
supplies and equipment will be located on housekeeping carts and in 
Janitor's storage rooms at TAC/W and Kane* The equipment and supplies used 
at the simulation job site will closely replicate the materials used by 
janitors and housekeepers at Kane* The following equipment and supplies 
will be used at the simulation and actual job sites: 
(a) Damp wiping equipment and supplies, 
1* two, 10 qt* buckets, 

2* 1/2 oz* packets of quaternary germicidal detergent 

(A-33) - one per subject per session, 
3* two, spray csns all purpose polish, 
4* two, cans toilet bowl disinfectant (Sani Flush), 
S* Clean white cloths (washcloths), 
6* two , toothbrushes , 
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7. two, plastic scouring pads, 

8. two, toilet bowl brushes, and 

9. two, housekeeping carts; and 

(b) Floor nopping equipment and supplies, 

1. two, 44 qt. caster buckets with wringer, 

2. 16 otm and 24 oz. mops, 

3. two, 24 inch dust mops 

4. two, dust pans, 

5. two, pick up brushes, 

6. four, caution signs, 

7. two, putty knives, 

8* 1-1/2 os. packets of quaternary germicidal 

detergent (A-33) - one per subject per session. 
Instructor and Data Collectors will carry a clipboard containing 
data sheets (Appendix D) for both task sequences per each subject. This 
will require that two data collection clipboards be developed for each 
subject. Total data collection materials will include eight clipboards, 
and eight sets of data sheets for the damp wiping and floor mopping task 
sequences. 

D. Procedures 

1« Task Sequences 

This study will incorporate task sequence commonly engaged in by 
housekeepers and janitors at Kane Regional Center. The discrete tasks 
involved in damp wiping patient furniture and equipment were selected as an 
instructional task sequence since damp wiping constitutes the primary task 
of housekeepers at Kane. Similarly, mopping of the tile floors in the 
rooms and areas on the first floor of Kane was chosen as a janitorial task 
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sequence lee muse entry level janitor* are initially assigned to mop on the 
first floor, away from the patient living areas on floors two through four 
(See Appendix B; Kane Regional Center Floor Plans). 

The specific generic responses and generic response components 
included in the floor mopping and damp wiping task sequences are derived 
from several sources. Detailed descriptions of dust mopping, vet mopping, 
damp wiping, and polishing procedures are included in the John J. Kane 
Hospital Housekeeping Department Orientation Manual (1981), from which the 
procedures in this study were derived (See Appendix C, John J. Kane 
Hospital Housekeeping Department Orientation Manual Procedures and Task 
Sequence Validation Instruments. These procedures have been adapted in the 
task sequences to the actions currently performed by housekeepers and 
janitors employed at Kane. This process required in-vi.ro observation of 
one highly competent housekeeper and one highly competent janitor at Kane 
by the principal investigator and the Director of TAC/W. The task 
sequences were therefore adjusted according to observed performance of a 
janitor and housekeeper, and the procedures specified in the Orientation 
Manual. 

The task sequences were subsequently validated by completion of 
task sequence validation instruments (Appendix C) on which two janitors and 
two housekeepers at Kane indicated agreement (very much like) or 
disagreement (very different) as to the similarity between the task 
sequence components (actions) and the actions they perform during their 
daily work at Kane. The completed validation instruments indicated that 
for the damp wiping task sequence the response example ''cleaning a drinking 
fountain" required drying with a dry cloth after washing, prior to 
polishing. Similarly, the Kane janitors specified that a 24 inch dust mop 
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is used on all floors (large dust mops art too cumbersome) and that small 
rooms with furniture required furniture movement avay from vails when 
mopping rather than movement of furniture out of the room. 

The task sequences defined in this process include the following 
generic responses, the components of which are specified on Tables 1 and 2, 
Stiwlus/Response Variation Matrix's for Damp Wiping and Floor Mopping and 
on the Data Sheets (Appendix D). 

(a) Damp Wiping task sequence, 

1. Take supplies from cart, storeroom, 

2. Position equipment-move small items, 

3. Wash, 

4. Polish, 

5. Inspect work, 

6* Return supplies, 

7. Planned exception: and 

(b) Floor mopping task sequence, 

1. Take supplies from storeroom, 

2. Move furniture, 

3. Place caution signs, 

4. Dust mop, scrape up stuck on matter, 

5. Mop floor, 

6. Return furniture, 

7. Inspect work, 

8. Return supplies, 

9. Planned exception. 

Variations of these generic responses are performed by housekeepers 
and entry level janitors on an array of response examples at Kane. Generic 
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response variations typically involve deletion of a particular generic 
response, differing materials used for different response examples, or 
different response topographies used with different response examples e.g. 
floor mopping with push-pull strokes and floor mopping with large "S" 
strokes (See Stimulus /Response Variation Matrix's for Damp Wiping and Floor 
Mopping, Tables 1 and 2). 

2. Developing a General Case Simulation 

The facilitation of generalization from simulation performance to 
an actual performance environment requires that the stimuli presented in 
simulation be similar to the stimuli present in the actual environment 
(McDonnell, Horner, & Williams, 1984; Horner, McDonnell, & Bellamy, 1984). 
Simulations must, therefore, present stimulus examples which sample the 
range of the relevant stimulus variation encountered in the actual 
environment and teach responses to simulation stimuli relevant to the 
response requirements of the actual environment* 

The determination of stimulus /response variations relevant to the 
actual performance environment requires a definition of the "Instructional 
universe" (Horner, Sprague, & Wilcox, 1982) in which the stimuli and 
responses occur. The initial step in defining an instrucional universe 
entails the description of the activity required by the actual environment 
e.g., floor mopping. The activity may then be analyzed as to the component 
strps or generic responses required to complete the activity and the 
stimulus/response variations present in each actual Job site location or 
material (actual response example) on which the generic responses, are to 
be performed (large rooms, small rooms etc.). 

In the present study the instructional universes for damp wiping 
and floor mopping were defined through assessing the stimulus/response 
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Table 1 

Stimulus/ Response Variation Matrix 

,JHk S 1 ,h *' "-y *"P*nfi P.tlent Furniture and Equipment Instructional Universe: Patient Room and Corridors at Kane Regional Center 



t.enerlr Kespunse 


Generic Stimulus 


Cenarlc Rasponse 
Components 


Variations in the Instructional Universe 
^•l cn ± lr Counters, Shelves, Chair, Stand, Patient Bed Drinking Fountain Sink and 

AO Cabinets • Table • # am AO 


I* Take Supplies 
lro« cart, 
tftorcrooa 


a. lOqt bucket 

b. Soi. pack 
A-33 

C. Housekeeping 
cart 


a. Fill 2/3 
warm water 

b. Add to watar 
on cart 

c. Take to 
room 


c. I c leen 

cloth 


c. 2 clean 
c loths 


c . 2 clean 
cluths 


cloths « 


c. 3 clean 
cluths * 


~ — -* 

c. 2 clean 
c loths 


2. Pus li tun 
equipment , 
■u ve smsl 1 
it emu 


a. Location 

b. On surfaces 


a. Away from 
walla ate. 

b. Move for 
cleaning 


a. Away from 
walla, set 
brake 

b. N/A 


a. N/A 

b. To *j surface* 


b. Move to 
bed 


a. Away from 
wall, 
raise * 

b. N/A 


a. N/A 

b, N/A 


a. N/A 

b. Move to 
bed, chair 

c. Add S c. 
San If luah 


3. Wash 


a. Loom a soil 

b. All surfaces 


a. Remove with 
bruah, pad 

b. Wipe, cloth 
from bucket 


a. N/A 

b. Rub hard on 
grime, top 
to bottom 


a. N/A 

c. Repeat-ether *j 


a. Brush or 
use pad* 


a. N/A 

b, head to 
foot, mat- 
tress, 
underneath 


a. Jet, drain, 
button* 

c. Dry with cloth* 


a. N/A 

b. Rub hard 
on grime 

c. Swish tol- 
ler brush 


4. Polish 


a. All purpose 

b. Dry cluth 


a. Spray all 
surf acaa 

b. Wipe all 
surfaces 


a. Don't 
puliaht 

b. N/A 


a. N/A 

b. N/A 


a. Wood, metal 
plastic 

b. All sur- 
faces 


a. Head, foot, 
rails 

b. Head, foot, 
rails 


a. All aurfaces 

b. Leave no 
atreaks 


a. Plumbing, 
Dispensers 

b. Leave no 
streaka 


5. Inspect Uurk 


a. Equipment/ 
furniture 

b. Regaining 

Moil 


a. Look at all 
parts 

b. Rapeat 3*4 
(if need) 


b. Repeat 3 
unly 


b. Repeat 3 

only 












6. Return 
buppllee 


a. Equipment/ 
fumr ure 
h. tart 
c. Bucket 


a. Original 
location 

b. To atoraroum 

c. Empty in wet 
sink 


a. By patient 
bed 








a. N/A 


a. Return 

small Items 


7 , Except Ion 


a. Broken 
equipment 


a. Report to 
nurae 


a* Planned 
except iun- 
repurt tu 
Instructur 






a. Malfunc- 
t lonlng 
cunt ro Is- 
report to 
nursa 







* Var 



I at Ions uutslde range of Simulation Rasponae Exnmplaa 



A Simulation Response Exsmpla • Actual Response Example 
O Simulation Response Example-Actual Job 
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Task Sequence: Floor Hopping First Floor Rooms and Areaa 



Table 2 

Stlmulus/Rewporiae Variation Matrix 



Instructional Universe: First Floor Rooms snd Aress (Non-pstlent) 



Generic Response 


Generic Stimulus 


Generic Response 
Components 


Varistions In ihe Instructions! Universe 
Small Hoom- Small Room- Mid-site Room- Mid-site Room- Urge Ares- Lsrge Room- 
Furniturc^U No Furniture* Furniture # Nn r.,r„ir.,r.i m« r «*.._-ma „ AO 


Kit How Super- 
visor Prompt to 
Room/Area at 
Kane Regional 


a. Rooms/Areas 


a. Locate Room/ 
Area Assigned 


e. Offices-tile 

;ioor 
Examination 

Rooms 
Beauty Shop 
Post Office 
ALL Room 
Snack Room 


a. Locks r 

Rooms 
Bathrooms 
Elevatora 


a. Whirlpool 
Room 
Day Care 
Room 
PT Room 
OT Room 
Linen Room 


a. Entranca Area 
Snack Bar 


a. HaiU-Non 
Pstlent 
Areaa 


a. Dining Room 
Chapel 

Conference Rooms 


1 • Take Sup- 
piles from 
Storeroom 


a. 4*qt bucket/ 
wringer 

b. IS ox. A-33 

c. Dust Mop- 
24 in. 

d. H -16 or 
. * ox. 

t. Caution signs 


a. Fill 2/3 wars 
water 

b. Add to water 

c. To room-with 
pan, brush, 
knifa 

d. Push bucket 
with aop 

e. To rooa-vith 
bucket/mop 


e. Tak- I algn 


e. Take 1 sign 


e. Take 3 signs 


e. Take 3 algns 


e. Take J algns 


e. Tske 3 signs 


.' . Move 

t-orniture 


a. Moveable 
furniture 

b. Heavy 
turniture 


a. Hove to clear 
an sres 

b. Don't try 
to «ove 


a. From wail 
to wall 


u. N/A 

b. Trash cans 

etc. 


a. To \ room 

b. Deska, 
tables, etc. 


b, Tablea, 
chairs 


a. N/A 

b. Nuralng 
carta 


a. To 1/3 room/ 
srea 

b. Organ, pews, 

etc. 


). Place 
Caul Ion 
blgna 


a. Location 

b. Repeat 


a. Place for 
cleared area 

b. Change place- 
ment 


a, At entrance 

1 


a. At entrance 


n. Ends, center 

*1 room 
b. To 2nd 4 


a. Ends, center 
S room 

b. To 2nd S 


a* Enda, center 
S length* 

b. Not neces- 
sary 


a. Enda, center 
1/3 room 

b. T" 2nd 4 3rd 

3 
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Generic Reuponse 



4. Dust Nop, 
St rape Up 
Slurk-on 
Hotter 



Table 2 Cont'd. 



Generic SMmuIus 



a. Size of roon 

b. Cub, etc. 

c. Dust pile 



Generic Response 
Components 



a. Variation In 
Method 

b. Scrape with 
putty knlfa 

c Pick up with 
pen/bruah 



Small Koom- 
Furnlture 



Variation* in tlm liiMtru St jo nff | Vn^TfflV 



Sen 1 1 "S" 
stroke 



Sue 11 Room 

No Furniture 



Mld-nlte Room- 
Furniture 



a. Small "S M 
stroke 



a. Straight 
ahead 



Mld-sUe Room 
No Furniture 



a. Straight 
ahead 



Large Area- Large Room- 
No Furniture Furniture 



a. Straight 
ahead 



a. Straight 
Ahead 



Mop Floor 



fa. Return 
Furniture 



7 . I nspei t 
Work 



b . Return 



• I 'Option 



a. Edg. of area 

b. Center of 
area 



a. Nop along 
baseboards 

b. Type of 
s t roke 



a. Around/under 
desks , etc. 

b. basin "S" 
stroke 



a. Around/under 
fixtures 

b. Small "S" 
at roke 



b. Hove back- 
wards, large 

» s tt 

c. Around/under 
bars, etc. 



b. Nove back- 
wards, large 

c. Around/under 
tables^ ate. 



b. Hove back- 
wards, large 

« s « 



b. Hove back- 
wards, large 

»S M 

c. Around/under 



a. Other 
sections 

b. Original 
placement 



a. Clear new 
sectlon(s) 

b. Return when 
finished 



a. Back to 
wall 



a. N/A 

b. N/A 



a. N/A 

b. N/A 



a. N/A 

b. N/A 



a. Mopped floor 

b. Regaining 
soil 



a. Look over all 
surfaces 

b. Spot sop 
(if needed) 



a. Equipment 

b. Full bucket 



a. Return to 
storeroom 

b. Empty In wet 
sink 



a. Parson(s) . 

carts etc . 
on wet floor 



a. Spot mop 
(if needed) 



a. Planned exception 
walk, roll over 
floor 



* Variation outside range of Simulation Response Examples 



A Simulation Response Example 0 Actual Response Example 
O Simulation Response Example-Actual Job 
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variations present in six representative response examples for each task 
sequence. This assessment involved the dlineation of stimulus/response 
variations for each generic response performed on the representative 
response examples. The stimulus/response variations for damp wiping and 
floor mopping are specified on a Stimulus Response Variation Matrix for 
each task sequence (See Stimulus/Response Variation Matrix's for Damp 
Wiping and Floor Mopping. Tables 1 and 2). It should be noted that 
several actual response examples for the floor mopping task sequence 
include several rooms which require the same stimulus/response variations. 
By determining actual response examples in this manner, subjects may be 
assigned to mop different rooms and areas during actual Job probe and 
instructional sessions. Separate room and area assignments will ensure 
that subjects mop unmopped rooms and areas while performing the same 
generic response variations in different rooms and areas for each response 
example (Table 2). 

The stimulus/response variations for each generic response, in each 
actual response example, were analyzed as to the range of these variations 
across actual response examples. This range is specified on the General 
Case Analysis Forms (Table 3 and 5) by listing the relevant stimulus and 
response variations relative to each generic response. Additionally, the 
notable exceptions and potential errors for each generic response are 
indicated on the General Case Analysis Form. These include any significant 
exceptions or low probability events which may occur when completing a 
generic response, such as mopping up footprints on a wet floor, and 
possible errors which could hamper the successful completion of the generic 
response or present safety hazards ( See General Case Analysis Forms for 
Damp Wiping and Floor Mopping, Tables 3 and 4). 
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General Case Analysi s Korw 

Task Sequsncs: Dggg Wiping Patient Furni ture and Equipment " " "instructional Universe: Patient How end Corridors 



st Kane Regional Center 



Generic Response 


Generic Stimulus 


Generic Response 
Coaoonsnte 


Variations Within Range of 
Simulation Response Kxaaples 


Potentisl Errors Outside Range 


1 . Take suppl ies 
t rum cart , 
ttoreroosi 


s. 10 qt. bucket 

b. 1/2 ol. pack 
A-1J 

c. Housekeeping 
cliart 


a. fill 2/3 vara water 

b. Add to water on cart 

c. Take to rooa 


c. 1 ur 2 clesn cloths 


• 

c. 3 clesn cloths (drinking fountain) 


2. Position 
equipment , 
skive fasuin 
It earn 


s. Location 
b. On surfaces 


a. Away fro* walla etc. 

b. Move for cleaning 


s. Wheelchair, chair, stand, tray table, 
bed 

b. Hove to bed froa chair, stand, trsy 
table, sinks 

c. Add 1/2 cup ssni-flush to toilet 


s. Rsiae bed for cleaning 

b. Move to 1/2 ahelvaa and cabinets 


J. Wash 




a. Loose soil 
h. AI 1 surf sees 


a. Reaove with brush/pad 

b. Wipe, cloth fros> bucke 


s. N/A 

t b. Top to bottoa. underneath 


s. Jet. drsin button (fountain) /food etc* 
on furniture 

c. Dry fountain before polishing 


4. Poll ah 


a. All purpose 

cleaner 

b. hry cloth 


a. Spray all surfaces 

b. Wipe all surfaces 


a. Chrosss. Stsinless. don't polish 
wheelchsir 

b. Wipe sprsyed surfaces top to bottoa 




5. Inspect 
Work 


a. bqulpaeut/ 
furniture 

b. Resin lning 
soil 


a. Look at all parts 

b. Rspeat 3 4 4 


b. Repest 3 & 4. 3 only on wheelchsir. 
cabinets, shelves, trsy 




b. Return 
Suppl ies 


a. Equipan'iu/ 
furniture 

b. Cat I 

c. Bucket 


a. Original location 

b. To storerooa 

c. Eapty 


s. Return Mill iteas. return equlpaent 
furniture 




7. Lxtcptlon 


a. Broken 
equipment 


a. Report to nurse 


a. Missing foot or am rest on wheelchair- 
report to Instructor, report to nurse 
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Task Sequence: Floo r Moppi ng Kirn I Floor Rooms and Area a 



Ci'iieral Case An alysis Ynrm 

Instructional Universe: Ft ret Floo r Roo m and Areas (Nonpatlent) 
at Kane Regional Center 



Generic Reaponae 



1 . Take suppl lea 
tro* store rooa 



/. Move turnlture 



J. Place c.iulion 
b Ik"* 



4. iJiibt nap 

sn.ipc up stuik 
on nutter 



5. Mop floor 



Generic Stlaulua 



a. 44 qt. bucket /wringer 

b. IS oc. A-J3 

c. Oust aop-24 In 

d. Mop- I 6 or 24 of. 
c. Caution aigna 



a. Movable furniture 

b. Heavy furniture 



a. Location 



b. Repeat 



a. Size of room 

b. Cun etc . 
Jl:_J? u *L p ll* 



a. LJk* of area 

b. Center of area 



b. Rvtum furniture 



7. inspect work. 



H, Return supplies 



9. Exception 



a. Other aactiona 



b. Original p 1 ac eaten t 



a. Mopped floor 

b. Reaalnlng aoil 



a. Kquipaent 

b. Full bucket 



a. Person(a) carta etc. 
on wet floor 



Generic Reaponae 
Component a 



a. Fill 2/3 wars water 

b. Add to water 

c. To rooa-wlth pan, brush, knife 

d. Push bucket - with a»p 

e. To rooa with bucket/nop 



a. Move to clear an area 

b. Don't try to aove 



a. Place for cleared area 

b. Change placement 



a. Variation aethod 



b. Scrape with putty knife 

c. Pickup with pan/brush 



a. Mop along baaeboards 

b. Type of stroke 



a. Clear new aectlon(a) 



b. Return when finished 



a. Look over all aurfacea 

b. Spot wop (if needed) 



a. Return to a tore rooa 

b. Kapty in wet alnk 



a. Spnt sop (if needed) 



Variations Within Range of 
S In 1 at Ion Reaponae Exaaplea 



e. Take 1 aign (saall rooaja) , 
3 aigna (aid and large rooaia) 



a. Away froai wall/to wall (saall 
rooa). to 1/3 rooa/area (large 
rooa/area) 

b. Desks, exaa equipment, heavy 
tablea etc. 



a. At entrance (aaall rooms), 

Ends/center of 1/3 rooa 
(Inrtfe rooa/area) 

b. 2nd and 3rd 1/3 rooa 
(large rooa/area) 



a. Saall *'S" atroke (aaall rooa), 
puah straight ahead (large 
rooa/area) 



a. Around/under deaka etc. (aaall 
rooa). along baaeboarda (large 
rooa/area) 

b. Saall "S" atroke (aaall rooa), 
aove backwarda large "S" (large 
rooa/area) 



Potential Errors Outside Range 



s. Ends/center 1/2 length of hallway 



a. Move back to wall (aaall rooa). 
aove for 2nd and 3rd 1/3 
(large rooa/area) 



a. Spot aop if shoes, wheela leave 
a aark 



K> 
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3. Selecting Simulation Response Examples 
Following the analysis of the general case of actual response 
examples for each task sequence, simulation response examples were selected 
which sample the range of stimulus and response variations indicated on the 
General Case Analysis Form. In the selection of simulation response 
examples, attempts were made to adhere to the following general case 
guidelines, suggested by Horner, Sprague, and Wilcox (1982): 

"Select the minimum number of training examples that sample the full 
range of stimulus and response variation in the instructional universe." 
(p. 88). The simulation response examples were selected to a 
representative sample of the stimulus/response variations in the six 
response examples for each task sequence. It is acknowledged that the 
selected examples will not encompass all of the variations in the 
instructional universe for each task sequence, rather they include 
consistent variations in generic responses which are to be performed on 
most of the response examples. The stimulus /response variations for damp 
wiping therefore include individual generic response compon ^its which 
differ from those in the simulation response examples and may yield 
potential errors during Probe sessions (See tables 1, 2, 3, and 4). It is 
anticipated that the errors derived from untaught generic response 
components will not hamper completion of probe trials on specific actual 
response examples (e.g. drinking fountain) since the components included in 
Simulation Instruction will provide different yet similar procedures to 
those to be taught in Actual Job Instruction on the differing response 
examples. 

2 - "Select examples that contain equal amounts of new information" (p. 89). 
In selecting the simulation response examples the instructional universes 
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for each task sequence were analyzed to* determine response examples which 
incororated all generic responses yet presented generic response component 
variations which significantly differ from the other response examples. 
Such variations as "don't polish" for the wheelchairs and the use of 
sani-flush and the toilet brush for the sinks and lavatories provide equal 
amounts of new information not encountered in the other damp wiping 
response examples. Similarly, the simulation response examples for floor 
mopping include furniture movement and caution sign placement variations 
which are not encountered in the actual response examples thus providing 
equal amounts of new information during simulation instruction sessions. 
3 » "Select examples that do not include consistent irrelevant stimuli", (p. 
89). The use of the Task Sequence Validation instruments (Appendix C) 
assures that the generic responses in Simulation Instruction are similar to 
the actions performed by Janitors and housekeepers at Kane and that the 
stimuli presented in the simulation response examples are relevant to the 
subsequent performance of the task sequences at the actual job site. 
Instruction conducted at the simulation site will reduce potentially 
distracting stimuli during task sequence acquisition e.g. interaction with 
co-workers, inquisitive staff, permitting Subjects to concentrate on 
performance of the simulation response examples. Although these irrelevant 
stimuli will be present at Kane, Instructors will conduct Probes and Actual 
Job Instruction sessons in isolation from Kane staff, permitting and 
encouraging interaction with Kane staff before and after sessions, and 
during lunch at Kane. 

"Select examples that teach the student what not to do as well as what 
t0 do "» (P* 89). The simulation response examples were selected because 
they contain specific generic response components which specify that 
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Subjects refrain from responses performed on other response examples or pay 
particular attention to a qualitative concern to be encountered in other 
response examples* Simulation Instruction on the damp wiping simulation 
response examples will therefore include the generic response component 
"don't polish" on wheelchairs which receive monthly spray cleaning and 
polishing at Kane, and a specification that the chrome and stainless steel 
on sinks and lavatories be polished without leaving streaks (a similar 
specification for dinking fountains and patient beds). The simulation 
response examples for floor mopping include caution sign placement and 
furniture movement variations unique to the size of the rooms/areas. In 
this manner Subject's will not move caution signs and furniture in sections 
when mopping small rooms and will use a general rule when moving all 
furniture whereby "if you can't move it easily, don't try to move it." 
5 * "Select examples that include significant exceptions", (p. 90). Low 
probability events which may occur at Kane are included in simulation 
instruction to provide Subjects 1 with the ability to identify and respond 
to anticipated occasional problems. In the damp wiping task sequence the 
exception "malfunctioning equipment" may hinder completion of a response 
example (inability to raise/lower the bed) or present safety considerations 
(missing parts on a partient's wheelchair). This exception will be taught 
by requiring Subjects to report missing wheelchair parts to the instructor 
during Simlation Instruction and report missing wheelchair parts and bed 
control malfunctions to nursing personnel during Actual Job Instruction. 
Exceptions during floor mopping instruction will require Subjects to 
determine whether persons, carts, or wheelchairs moving across a wet floor 
leave marks or tracks which require spot mopping of the newly soiled area. 
As specif ved in the Teaching the Simulation Response Examples section, the 
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planned exceptions "person walks on floor" and "missing wheelchair part" 
will be presented during every second simulation instruction session. 
During Probe and Actual Job Instruction sessions the exceptions will not be 
scheduled, however, instruction and Probe data collection will be conducted 
upon the natural occurrence of these exceptions. 
6. "Select examples that are logistically feasible", (p. 90). A 
consideration in deciding to conduct community referenced instruction in a 
simulation environment Is whether community instruction presents logistical 
problems in travel to and from community sites or during transition from 
one response example to another (Horner, McDonnell, Williams, & 
Voegelsberg, 1983). By delivering instruction in a simulation setting the 
simulation response examples, in this study, may be placed in close 
proximity to each other, allowing easy transitions, and instruction may bt 
delivered in a setting which does not require staff /subject travel (except 
for Weekly Probe sessions, see Conducting Probe Trials). This arrangement 
will permit instruction on readily available response examples without the 
necessity of teaching Subject orientation to the various rooms and areas at 
Kane during simulation instruction. 

Following these guidelines permits the two simulation response 
examples for damp wiping and floor mopping to be coordinated with the 
generic responses and task sequences used at the actual job site. The 
simulation response examples are specified on the Simulation Task Analysis 
Forms (Tables 5 and 6) which present the stimulus/response variations for 
each generic response across simulation response examples (See Simulation 
Task Analysis Forms for Damp Wiping and Floor Mopping, Tables 5 and 6). 
4. Teaching the Simulation Response Examples 
The study will utilize total task presentations (Gold, 1976) in 
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Tasl Sequence: ]} A mp Wipin g Patient Furniture and Kqulpaent 



Table b 

Slaula t Ion T ank Anajy slj i Kon 



Instruct lunal Universe: Patient Rooms end Corridor* 
at Kane Regional Center 



Ceiu.TR Response 



1 . Take suppl lea 
f run cart , 
storeroua 



I, Position 

eiju lpaent t aove 
snail iters 



J. Udsti 



H. Polish 



>. Inspect work 



6. Return 

MJppI It'S 



7. IM. limed 
except Ion 



Generic Stiau?ua 



4. 10 qt. bucket 

b. 1/2 ot, pack A-33 

c. Huusekeeplng cart 



a. Locatlun 

b. On surfaces 



a. tuose Bull 

b. All surfaces 



a. All purpose 
pol lah 

b. Dry cluth 



a. hiulpaent/ 
lurnlture 

b. Remaining uoll 



a. Kqu lpaent/ 
lurnlture 

b. Curt 
r. Huiket 



a. Broken equ lpaent 



(Generic Kespunse 
Coaponents 



a. Fill 2/9 wars water 

b. Add tu wster on cart 

c. Take to roost 



a. Move away from walla etc, 

b. Hove for cleaning 



a. Renove with brush/pad 

b. Wipe with cloth froa 
bucket 



s. Spray all aurfacea 
b. Wipe all surfaces 



a. Louk at all parts 

b. Sput repeat J a 4 



a. Original location 

b. Tu Htureroosi 

.S-^ foPty In wet sink __ 



a. Repurt tu ni»* 



VilllaUonb In Simulation B- MP onse EmmIM 
Wheelchair sink and Lavatory 



c. Take 1 clear cloth 



a. N/A 



a. Don't pol lah 



b. Repeat 3 unly (If 
needed) 



a. Return against wa u 



a. Report to Instructor In 
alauldt Ion 



c. Take 2 clean cloths 



b. Plsce lteas on chair 

in vicinity 

c. Put 1/2 cup ssnl-flush 
In toilet 



s. N/A 



s. Chruae, stainless steel* 

dispensers only 
b. Beware of leaving stresks 
un aetal 



a. Retur.i saall iteas to 



Coaaents 



Data not Included 
In X correct Inde- 
pendent generic 
responses 



a. Potential error 
raise bed 

b. Potential error 
counters etc. 



a. Potential error 

b, dry fountain 
pot, errur 



Data included for last * 
response example only 
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Table b 



Task Sequence: Fluor Hopping Flrat Floor Room s and Areas 



Simulation Task Analysis jorm 



Instructional Universe : Fi rst Fluor Room and Areas (Nonpat lent ) 
at Kane Regional Center 



Uenurlc Response 



1 . Like suppl les 
trom stureruom 



J. Htivv furniture 



i. PIULtf cjutlun 
signs 



h . Uubt mop , 
bi i ape up 
btuck uu matter 



!>. Nop floor 



b. kvttirn 
lumiture 



7. Inspect work 



H. Return auppl les 



<*. (Manned 
exception 



deucrlc Stimulus 



a. AA qt . bucket/ 

b. I», uz. pack A-33 
c Dust mop-24 In. 

d. Mop-lb or 2A oz. 

e. Cau t ion si g ns 



a. Huvable furniture 

b. Heavy furniture 



Lucat lun 
Repeat 



Size of room 

Cum etc. 
jj ubt pi le 



Edge uf area 
Center of area 



a. Other sections 

b. Original placement 



Generic Response 
Components 



a. Fill 2/3 wars water 

b. Add tu water 

c. Tu room-wit h pan, brush, 
knife 

d. pusb bucket wltb nop 

e. To room with bucket /wo p 



a. Hove to clear an area 

b. Don't try to move 



a. Place for cleared area 



a. Variation In method 

b. Scrape with putty knife 

c. Pick up w ith pan/b rubh 



a. Hop alung baseboards 

b. Type of stroke 



a. Hopped fluor 

b. Regaining soil 



a. Equipment 

b. Full bucket 



a. Person(s), carts 
etc. on wet flour 



a. Clear new sections 

b. Return when finished 



s. Louk uver all surfaces 
b. Spot mop (If needed) 



s. Return to storeroom 
b. Empty In wet sink 



a. Spot mop (If needed) 



Variations In Simulation Ruhdqiikb F^a—ljj 
S mall Room - Ho ve Furnit ure Large Room/Arca-Move Furniture 



e. Take 1 sign 



s. Hove avay from walls/ 

move tu walls 
a. Desks etc . 



At entrance before moving 



a. Small "s" strokes In room 



a. Aruund/under desks, behind 
moved furniture 

b. Small "S" strokes 



a. Back to wall 



_e. Take 3 signs 



a. Hove to clear 1/3 room/ares 

b. Heavy tables etc. 



s. Plsce to mark of 1/3 area, 

ends snd center 
b. Hove to next cleared area 



a. Push mop strslght ahead, 
repeat to cover srea 



b. Move backwards, Isrge "S" 
strokes 



s. If marks sre left 



Cumments 



Data not Included 
In X correct 
Independent 
generic response* 



a. Potential 

error-lial Iways 



Data Included for 
last response 
ex.i mplf only 
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sequencing instruction in which .11 of the generic responses required by s 
particular response example are presented in each instructional trial. 
Should • subject encounter excessive difficulty performing one or more of 
the generic responses in a total task sequence the generic respon.e(s) may 
be taught using multiple trials on each generic response component. In 
following this procedure a subject may be provided with additional trials 
on a deficit generic response when he or she completes the previous generic 
responses, and complete the total task after the specified number of 
repititions on the deficit generic response have been performed. These 
repeated trials may be presented until the subject attains an adequate 
level of proficiency on the generic response(s) and can complete the total 
task sequence without the additional trials. 

Instructional sessions will be plsnned to provide each subject with 
instruction on two or more response exsmples for each task sequence such ss 
mopping office and classroom floors, during each session. By providing 
instruction on multiple simulation response examples during each session, 
subjects will be provided with daily exposure to the full range of 
stimulus /response varistion for each task sequence. 

Simulation instruction on the damp wiping (housekeeping) task 
sequence will be conducted in the men's and women's bathrooms, snd in the 
large activity room at TAC/W. TAC/W has two men's and two women's rooms 
which will be used as instructional sites. Esch subject will receive 
simulation instruction on one men's room sink and l.vatory and one women's 
room sink and lavatory. Subjects will .lso receive instruction on damp 
wiping the soap dispensers, paper towel/sanitary napkin dispensers, and 
•helves above the sinks as components of the generic responses "wash" and 
"polish" (See Simulstion T ask Anslvsis Form for Da ag Wiping. Table 5). 
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An isolated corner of the large activity room at TAC/W will be the 
instructional site for simulation instruction on damp wiping wheelchairs. 
Each subject will receive instruction on two wheelchairs per session. 
Wheelchair damp wiping instruction will include generic response variations 
which require subjects to damp wipe bottom suspension parts and underneath 
wheelchair seats, thus approximating the stimulus/response variations 
encountered the actual response examples damp wiping patient furniture and 
patient bed. Additionally, the generic response "polish" is not included 
in the task sequence for damp wiping wheelchairs, providing an exception to 
the polishing of chrome and stainless steel on all other response examples 
(Table 1). 

Simulation instruction on the floor mopping (janitorial) task 
sequence will be conducted in the four classrooms, the lunch area, and four 
small offices at TAC/W. Subjects will receive floor mopping instruction in 
two large rooms or areas (classrooms or lunch area) which require that 
furniture be moved in sections of one third of the room to accomodate dust 
mopping and mopping. The four offices will be used as simulation response 
examples which require movement of furniture out of the room and small "S" 
strokes when mopping. Simulation instruction will be provided to each 
subject in two of the offices during each floor mopping session. By 
providing instruction on the floor mopping simulation examples the range of 
furniture and sign placement variations in the actual response examples 
will be approximated ia small rooms and large rooms or areas (Table 2). 

During simulation instruction the subjects will receive group 
instruction on the janitorisi simulation response examples and housekeeping 
simulation response tramples. Two subjects will be placed in each group 
with one instructor conducting each janitorial and housekeeping simulation 
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instruction session. The group which received Jsnitorisl instruction in s 
■orning instructionsl session will receive housekeeping instruction during 
the sfternoon session while the morning housekeeping group receives 
Jsnitorisl instruction (See Appendix C, Scheduling Matrix). 

Instruction during the initiel sessions of simulstion instruction 
will consist of esch student receiving instruction on the ssme simulstion 
response exsmple prior to chsnging to the next response exsmpls. By 
conducting the initiel simulstion sessions with esch student simultsneously 
working on the ssme response exsmple, esrly high rste errors msy be 
effectively corrected by the instructors end the dsts collected msy 
sccurstely indicste the nsture of deficit generic responses for esch 
subject. When esch subject in s group evidences sn sdequste level of 
independent performance for esch tssk sequence (two or three non critical 
errors) instruction will chsnge to s group format in which esch subject is 
performing a different sequence of response examples during esch session. 
This format approximates the independent work required at the actual job 
site where the Subjects will be isolated from the other Subjects in the 
project. 

The instructors will initiste instruction on the task sequence for 
each simulation response exsmple with s "supervisor prompt" such ss "John, 
I'd like you to damp w i pe two wheelcheirs," following which each subject is 
to initiate the appropriate task sequence with the correct response 
example. The supervisor prompt is intended as an approximation of the 
directions to be given by the Housekeeping Department Supervisors when the 
subjects perform the tssk sequences in Actusl Job Site Instruction. 

It should be noted thst in the task sequences for the simulation 
response examples Dsmp Wiping Wheelchairs and Mopping Large Rooms - Move 
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Furniture, a "Planned Exception" is included as a discrete generic 
response. These planned exceptions will be included in one trial, every 
other instructional session. Subjects will therefore be required to report 
a missing foot rest (which the instructor has removed) to the instructor and 
spot mop footprints (after the instructor has walked on the wet floor) as 
correct responses to the planned exceptions. 

The instructors will use a "least intrusive prompts strategy" 
(Snell, 1983, p. 123) in providing instructional correction procedures for 
each generic response component and generic response within the task 
sequences. Instructors will provide gradually increasing levels of 
assistance to facilitate subject performance of the desired generic 
response. The instructors will provide each subject with a successively 
more instrusive level of assistance until the generic response component is 
performed and upon subsequent trials attempt to decrease the assistance 
provided to the subject. The levels of assistance to be utilized in this 
study are defined as: 

1. Physical guidance - hands-on assistance and manual 
guidance are required to complete some or all portions of 
a generic response; 

2. Verbal instruction - repitition of the initial super- 
visor prompt or verbal directions to complete some or all 
portions of a generic response; and 

3. Independent performance - subject initiates activity 
following the supervisor prompt or completes a generic 
response without supervisor assistance. 

This numerical order arranges these levels of assistance from the 
most to least intrusive levels of assistance. Future references to the 
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levels, in this text, will pertain to "fading to a higher numbered level of 

assistance" whereby a less instrusive graduated assistance level is 

provided (See Dsts Collection Section). 

5. Conducting Probe Trials 
During the Bsseline Probe, Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe, snd 

Follow-up Probe phase* of this study noninstructionsl probe sessions will 
be conducted to assess each subject's level of independent performance on 
siaulstion snd sctusl response exsmples for esch tssk sequence. The probe 
sessions will serve three basic purposes: (s) to provide experimental 
control for subsequent simulation instruction and actual job instruction 
phases; (b) to sssess for deficit generic responses prior to, during, and 
following simulation instruction; snd (c) to determine the extent to which 
generic responses scquired in simulation generalize to actual job 
performance. 

Baseline probe sessions conducted st both the simulation job site 
snd actual job site will sllow for the sssessment of esch subject's initial 
independent performance while damp wiping and floor mopping: (a) two 
siaulstion response examples at the simulation job site; (b) two sctusl 
response examples which are similar to the simulation response exsmples 
(Simulstion Response Exaaples - Actual Job Site); and (c) the four actuaJ 
response exsaples on which subjects will not receive siaulation 
instruction. 

During the Simulstion Instruction/Weekly Probe phsse weekly actual 
Job site probe sessions will be conducted for esch subject on the damp 
wiping and floor mopping task sequences. Independent subject performance 
will be assessed on the four noninstructional actual response exsmples and 
two simulstion response examples at the actual job site (Simulation 
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Response Examples - Actual Job Site). Weekly actual job site probes will 
determine generalized independent performance across settings on the 
simulation response examples and across the general case of actual response 
examples. Subjects will be required to have attended a minimum of four 
Simulation Instruction sessions between Weekly Probe sessions for each task 
sequence. Subject absence from Simulation Instruction sessions will, 
therefore, produce minimal negative effects on probe performance. 

Maintenance of generalized independent subject performance of the 
damp wiping and floor mopping task sequences will be measured during a 
follow-up actual Job site probe phase. During the Follow-up Probe phase 
two consecutive noninstructional probe sessions, for each subject/task 
sequence, will be conducted to determine the endurance of generalized 
independent performance of the task sequences following the simulation 
instruction phase. 

To facilitate independent subject attempts at performing the task 
sequences, each Baseline and Probe session will begin with an instructional 
sequence for Generic Response number 1 (Take supplies from cart, 
storeroom). When teaching Generic Response number 1, each instructor will 
use a least intrusive prompts strategy (Snell, 1983) when helping each 
subject assemble supplies at the work site. 

After teaching Generic Response number 1, instructors will assess 
independent (non-trained) performance on the remaining generic responses 
for each response example. This assessment will be preceded by a 
"supervisor prompt' 1 to damp wipe or mop each particular response example 
e.g. "Mary, damp wipe the bed". Following this supervisor prompt the 
subject is to perform the remaining generic responses without instructor 
intervention. Should failure to perform a generic response, such as "move 
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furniture", result in subject inability to complete the task sequence on a 
particular response example, the probe trial on that response example, will 
be terminal, all remaining generic responses scored as nonindependent 
(See Data Collecion section), and probe measurement shifted to the next 
response example. 

The generic response "Return Supplies" for each task sequence will 
be performed at the conclusion of the Baseline or Probe session and 
measured as an untrained generic response (See Dsta Collection Section). 
Should the previously mentioned inability to complete a task sequence occur 
on the final response example of a probe session, instructors will signal 
the end of the session by saying "we're done now", at which time 
performance' of the generic response "Return Supplies" will be assessed. 

6» Actual Job Instruction 
Individual instruction on the six actual response examples for each 
task sequence will occur after the Follow-up Probe phase. The purposes of 
the Actual Job instructional sessions are to further assess generalization 
of independent generic responses to the general case of response examples 
at the actual Job site, and to remediate any deficit generic responses 
hindering actual work performance of the task sequences. The instructors 
will, therefore, use a least intrusive prompts strategy in teaching all six 
response examples for each task s quence at the actual job site. 

Prior to each Actual Job Instruction session each individual 
subject will receive directions about what rooms /areas to mop or what room 
to damp wipe from a Housekeeping Department Supervisor. Following this 
"real work supervisor prompt'' each subject will independently perform the 
task sequence(s) on the assigned response examples, with minimal instructor 
intervention. 
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7. Scheduling Instruction and Probe Sessions 
All instruction and probe sessions will be conducted in two daily 
two and a half hour sessions frcm 9:00 A.M. to 11:30 A.M. and from 12:30 
P.M. to 3:00 P.M. at the simulation and actual job sites. Baseline damp 
wiping and floor mopping probes at the simulation and actual Job sites will 
be scheduled on alternating days with all subjects receiving damp wiping 
probes on one day and receiving janitorial probes the next day. The four 
subjects will be grouped in two groups of two subjects according to the 
scheduling of simulation instruction (Group I and Group II). During the 
Baseline Probe phase this group arrangement will allow the subjects in one 
group to receive individual probes on the simulation response examples 
while the other group is probed individually at the actual job site. The 
group which received individual probes on the simulation response examples 
in* the A.M. session will therefore be probed on the actual response 
examples at the actual job site in the P.M. session, and the group which 
had been probed individually on the actual response er«mples in the A.M. 
will recive P.M. probes on the actual response example. 

Simulation instruction sessions will be alternated between 
different task sequences for each group during A.M. and P.M. sessions. The 
group which had received damp wiping simulation in the A.M. session will 
receive floor mopping simulation instruction in the P.M. session whereas 
the other group will receive the opposite scheduling of task sequences 
(Appendix C t Scheduling Matrix). 

Weekly individual probes at the actual job site will correspond to 
the schedule for simulation instruction with damp wiping probes occuring on 
Tuesdays and floor mopping probes occuring on Thursdays at the usual times 
scheduled for simulation instruction on each task sequence. Subjects will 
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therefore be scheduled for floor mopping simulation instruction and damp 
wiping probes on Tuesdays, and damp wiping aimulction instruction and floor 
mopping probes on Thursdays. 

Individual F,llow*mp Probes at the actual Job site will be 
scheduled according to each subjects simulation instruction schedule. 
Should a subject achieve criteria on one task sequence while still 
receiving simulation instruction on the other task sequence, consecutive 
Follow-up Probes will replace simulation instruction for that particular 
task sequence and subject. 

Individual Actual Job Instruction sessions will again be alternated 
according to the previous Simulation Instruction schedules for each 
subject. Actual Job Instruction will require the scheduling of one 
instructor for each subject performing the t&sk sequences in different 
areas at the actual job site. In the likelihood of overlap between 
Sinulation Instruction or Follow-up Probe phases for a particular subject 
on the different task sequences, an instructor will provide group 
Siwilation Instruction or individual Follow-up Probes in one task sequence 
session and deliver individual Actual Job Instruction in the other session. 

Tentative simulation instruction and probe schedules are delineated 
on a Scheduling Matrix (Appendix C). Subject and group schedules are 
arranged on the matrix according to task sequence assignments during 
Baseline Probe and Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe phases. 
Additionally, preliminary schedules for Instructors and Data Collectors are 
specified across subjects/groups and Simulation/Weekly Probe sessions 
(Appendix C). 

E. Da ta Collection 
Discrete trisi procedural recording data will be collected for each 
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subject during all probe and instructional trials presented in this acudy. 
Instructors and Data collectors (See Interobserver Reliability section) 
will be familiarized with instruction and data collection procedures by 
performing both task sequences with all of the simulation response examples 
and practicing the instructional procedures and data collection methods 
during a role play simulation instruction/interobserver session. An 
Instructor/Data Collector procedures manual will be developed and used to 
train four Instructors/Data Collectors and a fifth person as a substitute 
Data Collector* 

The four Instructors/Data Collectors will be assigned to different 
Subjects /groups, and roles as Instructors or Data Collectors, on a daily 
basis* The changing assignments will provide each Instructor/Data 
Collector with an opportunity to work with all other staff members during 
probe and instruction phases. This rotation of Instructors and Data 
Collectors will conceivably provide each Subject wi th equal exposure to all 
staff members and may alleviate potential Subject dependency on a 
particular ataff person (See Appendix E, Scheduling Matrix). 

Each Instructor/Data Collector will be provided a clipboard for 
each Subject containing a data sheet Tor each simulation and actual 
response example (See Appendix D t Data Sheets). During simulation and 
actual job instruction sessions each generic response component which 
requires an instructional correction procedure (See Teaching the Simulation 
Response Examples) will be scored according to the numbered level of 
assistance used for the particular generic response component (I, 2, or 3). 
At the conclusion of each generic response Instructors/Data Collectors will 
indicate the most intrusive 9 lowest numbered, level of isistance provided 
on all of the components of the generic response in the "Total" generic 
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response spaces provided on each data sheet. 

As previously specified, all probe sessions for each task sequence 
will begin with an instructional trial on Generic Response number 1 "Take 
supplies from cart, storeroom" (See Conducting Probe Sessions) . 
Instruction on Generic Response number 1 will enable independent Subject 
attempts at performing each task sequence rather than termination of probe 
trials because of failure to procure the proper supplies. Since 
instruction wlJl be provided on generic response number 1 during all 
experimental sessions, the procedural data for this initial generic 
resptt^e will not be factored into cotal percentage data for "Percent 
Correct Independent Generic Responses" (See Experimental Design section). 

After teaching Generic Response number 1, the Instructors/Data 
Collectors will assess Independent (3) non-trained performance on the 
remaining generic responses for each of the response examples in each damp 
wiping and floor mopping Probe session. Each generic response component 
which is performed incorrectly or not performed will be scored with a "0" 
in the corresponding box (See Appendix D, Data Sheets % The space provided 
for scoring the total generic response will therefore be scored according 
to Independent (3) performance of the generic response *. non-independent 
(C) performance of the generic response. 

Measurement of generic responses performed during Instruction *-nd 
Probe sessions will be converted to the percentage of generic responses 
performed at the 5-Independent level on ti.e simulation response examples, 
simulation response examples - actual Job, and actual response examples. 
The "Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses" for eac** *ask sequence, 
during each session, will be derived by dividing the total number of 
independent generic responses by the total number of generic responses 
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measured and multiplying by 100* 

The general guidelines for making instructional decisions in this 
study will involve an on going analysis of: a* consistent errors on each 
generic response component; b. the lowest numbered level of assistance 
required to complete each generic response; and c* the percent correct 
independent generic responses for each task sequence in Simulation 
Instruction and Weekly Probe sessions. Instructors will attempt to fade 
correction procedures to a higher numbered level of assistance on 
successive trials with no more than three consecutive trials at level 2 
(Verbal instruction) on a particular generic response* Should a generic 
response require level 1 (Physical guidance) for three consecutive trials 
or indicate that errors occurred on most of the geeric response components 
during three consecutive trials, the particular generic response will 
receive multiple instructional trials during Simulation Instruction 
sessions until the errors are corrected* 

Decisions for terminating Simulation Instruction will be based on 
criteria derived from percent correct independent generic responses in 
Simulation Instruction and Weekly Probes at the actual job site* 
Guidelines for completing the Simulation Instruction phase will include 90 
percent correct independent generic responses on the simulation response 
examples combined with 70 percent correct independent generic responses in 
a Weekly Probe session* Should a subject attain Simulation Instruction 
criteria yec fail to reach criteria on a subsequent Weekly Pr^be, an 
additional simulation response example will be provided in the following 
four Simulation Instruction sessions (See Teaching the Simulation Response 
Examples)* Failure to generalize to criterion performance in the next 
Weekly Probe session will necessita:e remediation of deficit generic 
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responses in the more functional and reinforcing actual Job environment, 
thus a change to Follow-up Probe and Actual Job Instruction will be made 
regardless of generalized performance following Simulation Instruction 
sessions using the additional simulation response example. 

P. Experimental Design 
The study will use a single subject, multiple baseline across 
subjects and behaviors experimental design (Kazdin, 1973), which 
incorporates a "Multiple Probe Technique" (Horner & Baer, 1978, p. 189) 
during Baseline Probe, Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe, and Pollow-Op 
Probe phases (Figure 1). This design allows for experimental control 
through systematic and sequential replication of the same sequence of probe 
and instruction phases for both task sequences across all Subjects. Across 
behaviors control will be accomplished by counter balancing the initiation 
of the Simulation Instructional Weekly Probe phase for one task sequence 
with continued Baseline Probes of a second task sequence for each Subject, 
The continued Baseline Probes will enable across subjects control by 
providing a comparison of the effects of simulation instruction on the 
performance of a task sequence for two Subjects, while the other two 
Subjects continue Baseline Probes of the same task sequence. 

Through extending Baseline Probe sessions across subjects and 
behaviors, the design will permit control of potential interactions between 
the damp wiping and floor mopping task sequences and the subjects in each 
group. Additionally, the same sequence of probe and instruction phases 
will be replicated for both task sequences across all Subjects, permitting 
an analysis of methodological efficacy through systematic replication. 
Subject performance during each experimental session will be 
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presented as the Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses performed at 
the Independent (3) level of assistance across all of the experimental 
phases. The specific experimental phases in this study will include: (a) 
Baseline Probe; (b) Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe; (c) Follow-up 
Probe; (d) Actual Job Instruction; and (e) Instructor Withdrawal phases, in 
which the previously specified instruction, probe, and data collection 
proedures will be used (Figure 1). 
Baseline Probe 

Baseline Probe sessions conducted at the simulation job site and 
actual job site will measure each subject's initial uninstructed 
performance of both task sequences. Dependent measures for each task 
sequence in the Baseline Probe phase will include Percent Correct 
Independent Generic Responses on: (a) two simulation response examples at 
the simulation job site; (b) two similar response examples at the actual 
job site (simulation response examples - actual job site); and (c) four 
actual response examples on which subjects will not receive simulation 
instruction. 

Baseline Probe trials will be provided in the manner specified in 
the Conducting Probe Trials section. Probe trials for each task sequence 
will be initiated with instruction on Generic Response number 1 (Take 
supplies from cart, storeroom), followed by a "supervisor prompt 9 ' and 
attempts to complete remaining generic responses without Instructor 
intervention. 

Housekeeping and janitorial Baseline Probe trials will be conducted 
on alternating days in which housekeeping probes will be conducted one day 
and janitorial probes will be conducted the next day. Baseline Probes at 
the actual job site and simulation job site will be alternated between A.N. 
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and P.M. session* with two Subjects receiving actual Job probes while the 
other two Subjects receive simulation probes (See Scheduling Instruction 
and Protj Sessions , and Baseline Probe sessions, provided each subject on 
both task sequences, will be scheduled in a manner similar to that depicted 
in Figure 1. However, the number of Baseline Probe sessions may need to be 
extended for individual Subjects to allow stable Baseline Probe data or 
contrast between baseline performance and acquisition of SOZ Correct 
Independent Generic Responses. 
Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe 

Simulation Instruction sessions will be conducted at the simulation 
Job site on two simulation response examples for each task sequence. Two 
instructional trials on each of the simulation response examples will be 
provided in each Simulation Instruction session. 

As specified in the Teaching the Simulation Response Examples 
section, the simulation respose examples for the damp wiping (Housekeeping) 
task sequence will include wheelchairs, and sinks and lavatories at the 
simulation Job site. Similarly, the simulation response examples for the 
floor mopping (Janitorial) task sequence will include classrooms and the 
lunch area, and small offices at the simulation Job site. The simulation 
response examples were selected because the combination of the two chosen 
simulation response examples samples the range of stimulus/response 
variations in the instructional universe of six response examples for each 
task sequence (See Selecting Siaulation Response Examples section). 

Instructors will use a "least intrusive prompts strategy" (Snell, 
1983, p. 123) in providing instructional correction procedures for each 
generic response in the simulation response examples (See Teaching the 
Simulation Response Examples). The level of instructor assistance required 
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on each generic response will be noted on s procedural dsts sheet for each 
simulation response example. The percentage of generic responses performed 
at the Independent (5) level of assistance on all of the simulation 
response examples presented in each Simulation Instruction session will be 
indicated as the Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses for each 
subject and task sequence (Figure 1). 

Weekly Probes of the simulation response examples-actual Job and 
actual response examples will be conducted for each subject and task 
sequence (See Conducting Probe Trials). Weekly probes will be scheduled 
according to each subject's Simulation Instruction schedule, alternating 
between Tuesday housekeeping probes and Thursday Janitorial probes (See 
Appendix C t Scheduling Matrix). 

The Weekly Probe sessions will serve as indicators of generalized 
independent subject performance at the actual Job site, resulting from 
improved performance of the task sequences in simulation instruction. The 
Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses in Weekly Probe sessions 
will t therefore, ba combined with similar simulation Instruction data to 
serve as criteria measures for termination of Simulation Instruction 
sessions (See Data Collection section). As stated in the Data Collection 
section, failure to reach weekly probe criteria upon attainment of criteria 
on the simulation response examples will result in the introduction of an 
additional simulation response example during the following four Simulation 
Instruction sessions (the three simulation response examples will be 
denoted as )• 
Follow-up Probe 

During the Follow-up Probe phase, two consecutive actual Job probe 
sessions for each Subject task sequence, will be conducted to determine the 
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endt ranee of generalised independent performance of the task sequences 
imnediately following the Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe phase. 
Pollow-up Probe sessions will assess continued Percent Correct Independent 
Generic Responses on the aimul_tion response examples-actual job site and 
the actual response examples using the same probe procedures as in Baseline 
Probes and Weekly Probes (See Conducting Probe Session s section). 
Actual Job Instruction 

The function of the Actual Job Instruction phase will be to provide 
Subjects with '^.dividual instruction on all of the response examples 
required in damp wiping and floor mopping at the actual Job site. The 
Actual Job Instruction sessions will further assess generalization of 
Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses on the simulation response 
examples - actual job and actual response examples, and will remediate any 
deficit generic responses hindering independent work performance. 

Prior to each Actual Job Instruction session Subjects will receive 
directions as to the rooms/areas to mop or room to damp wipe from a 
Housekeeping Department Supervisor. Pollowing this "real work supervisor 
prompt" each Subject will perform the task sequence on assigned response 
examples, with a minimum level of one-to-one instructor assistance on each 
generic response (See Actual Job Instruction section). It should be noted 
that those subjects who achieved 100Z correct independent generic responses 
on the final Weekly I-obe and two Pollow-up Probes will not be required to 
receive Actual Job Instruction, rather they will receive the procedures 
specified in the Instruction Withdrawal phase. 
Instructor Withdrawal 

In the Instructor Withdrawal phase, individual instructor 
supervision will be sys terns tically withdrawn through gradually decreasing 
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the frequency of instructor interaction with etch Subject at the actual Job 
site. The function of this phase will be to assess whether instructor 
intervention may be efficiently withdrawn while Subject's Percent Correct 
Independent Generic Response level is maintained. The Instructor 
Withdrawal phase will therefore involve a process in which supervisory 
control is shifted from Instructors to the Housekeeping Department 
Supervisors. Instructor contact will be withdrawn from each Subject 
according to the following schedule of Instructor Withdrawal sub-phases: 

1. The Instructor will be present, with the Subject , at the beginning 
and end of each session. Following an initial real work supervisor prompt, 
the Subject will be accompanied to the location of the response examples by 
the Instructor. The instructor will observe the initiation of the task 
aequence and leave the subject to perform the remaining response examples 
independently while the Instructor remains on the floor on which the 
Subject is working, out of sight of the Subject. At the conclusion of each 
aeaaion the Instructor will contact the Subject and verbally evaluate 
Subject performance on the actual response examples with the subject. 

2. The Subject will receive a real work supervisor prompt and initiate 
the task sequence independently. The Instructor will remain on th* same 
floor, and verbally evaluate performance with the aubject at the end of 
each session. 

3. The Subject will initiate and conclude each session independently 
without the Instructor present. The Instructor will be on the same floor 
yet will not contact the Subject at any time during each aeaaion. 

In the Instructor Withdrawal phaae, Instructor intervention during 
the performance of reaponae examples will occur only upon housekeeping or 
nursing staff request, or to help a Subject remedy a apecific aafety 
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haxzard. Discrete trial probe date will be collected during the Instructor 
Withdrawal phase by Oats Collectors who will not have served as Instructors 
during the previous phases of the study* These independent Data Collectors 
will position themselves away from the Subject(s) and will not interact 
with the Subject(s) during each Instructor Withdrawal session. The 
criteria for each of the instructor withdrawal sub-phases will be 
established as independent Data Collector data sheets indicating 
independent performance on all generic resonses during two consecutive 
sessions within each sub phase* 

G. Interobserver Reliability 
Data Collectors will collect interobe-rver reliability data by 
performing parallel measurements of each Subject's performance during 
selected sessions in all experimental phases. Interobserver reliability 
sessions will consist of both the Instructor and Data Collector scoring 
identical data sheets for a designated Subject and task sequence. 
Subsequent comparisons of Instructor and Data Collector acores for each 
generic response component in the interobserver reliability sessions will 
indicate the extent to which instructional snd measurement procedures were 
reliably performed for all Subjects, task sequences, and experimental 
conditions* 

Levels of interobserver agreement will be derived from a comparison 
of Instructor snd Data Collector agreement on the occur rence/nonoccurrence 
of generic reaponae components performed at the Independent (3) level 
during an intarobaervtr reliability session. Interobserver agreement will 
be defined aa: (a) Both data sheets indicating that a particular generic 
reaponae waa performed at the ^-Independent level; or (b) Both data sheets 
indicating that a particular generic response waa not performed at the 
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3- Independent level (levels 1,2). Disagreements will be scored when one 
date sheet lndi tea 3-Independent performance on a generic response while 
the other data sheet does not. 

Interobserver agreement levels will be determined by dividing the 
number of agreements by the number of agreements plus disagreements and 
multiplying by 100 for each interobserver reliability session. Final 
interobserver reliability dnta will indicate the levels of agreement within 
each experimental phase, the variability of Interobserver agreement across 
the entire study (high and low levels), and the mean level of agreement 
across all experimental phases. 

Scheduling Interobserver Reliability Sessions 
The scheduled frequency of interobserver reliability sessions will 
be adjusted in each experimental phase according to the availability of 
Data Collectors and the desired frequency of interobserver reliability 
sessions for each Subject. In the Baseline Probe phase Data Collectors 
will collect reliability data for each Subject during each simulation and 
actual job probe session. An Instructor and Data Collector will therefore 
assess one Subject's probe performance on the designated response examples 
before assessing a second Subject's performance on the response examples 
(See Conducting Probe Sessions). It is anticipated that two Subjects may 
be assessed consecutively during each two and a half hour Baseline Probe 
session. In the subsequent phases, Subject acquisition of the task 
sequences will result in a longer time needed to complete the response 
examples, thus requiring the simultaneous scheduling of probes for the two 
Subjects in A group. 

As discussed in the Scheduling Instruction and Probe Sessions 
sections, Subjects will be grouped in two groups of two Subjects (Group 
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I-Subjects 1 and 3; Group II-St?b;]ect« 2 and 4) tttending alternating dat^P 
wiping and floor sopping Simulation Instruct jn sessions in the mornings 
and afternoons. During the Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe phase an 
Instructor and Data Collector will be present all Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday Simulation Instruction sessions. On these non **robe days, the Data 
Collectors will conduct interobserver reliability measurements with one 
Subject in each group. As tentatively scheduled, each Subject will receive 
interobserver reliability measurements on both task sequences in three 
instructional sessions during a two week cycle of Simulation Instruction 
(See Appendix C, Scheduling Matrix). 

Weekly Probe sessions, at the actual job site, will alternate 
between Tuesday damp wiping probe sessions and Thursday floor mopping probe 
sessions (See Experimental Design section). Subject's will be assigned to 
A.Mn or P.M. probe sessions according to their Simulation Instruction 
schedules, therefore the group which receives A.M. damp wiping instruction 
will receive a damp wiping probe on Tuesday A.M., etc. Two Instructors and 
one Data Collector will conduct each Weekly Probe session. One Subject in 
each group will be individually probed a? the actual job site by one 
Instructor while the othur Subject is probed on a different set of the same 
response examples (such as a different patient room) with an Instructor and 
a Data Collector present for interobserver reliability measurement. It 
should be noted that on Weekly Probe days, Simulation Instruction on the 
non probed task requence, e.g. floor mopping on Tuesday, will be provided 
by one instructor for both groups in the A.M. and P.M. sessions (See 
Appendix C, Scheduling Matrix). 

During the Follow-up Probe phase, interobserver reliability 
sessions will be conducted in a manner similar to those in the Weekly 
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Probes* Follow-up Probes will be scheduled according to group Simulation 
Instrution schedules* On scheduled Weekly Probe days Subjects receiving a 
Follow-up Probe will be prioritized for interobserver reliability 
measurement* 

In the Actual Job Instruction phase the four Instructors/Data 
Collectors will be simultaneously providing one-to-one instruction to the 
four Subjects at the actual Job site. Thir scheduling arrangement will 
require th* scheduling of adjacent response examples for both Subjects in a 
group during two days each week. In this manner, damp wiping instruction 
wiU be conducted in two patient looms, next to or across the hall from 
each other, and floor mopping instruction will be conducted on response 
examples which ar: in close proximity to each other, such as the two 
section* of the staff dining room, side by side offices etc. (See Appendix 
B, Kane Regional Center Floor plans). On interobserver reliability days 
Instructors/Date Collectors will perform a dual role by serving as an 
Instructor with one Subject while collecting interobserver reliability data 
on the Subject performing the adjacent response examples. 

Similar procedures will be used in collecting interobserver 
reliability data during one session in each Instructor Withdrawal 
sub-phase. Adjacent response examples will again be scheduled permitting 
Data Collectors to collect data for two subjects during interobserver 
reliability sessions. 

H. Data Analysis 
The data for each Subject, for all experimental phases and 
conditions wil! be analyzed as to accelerative or decelerative trends 
within each phase, and variability of Percent Correct Independent Generic 
Reaoon* on instruction and probe measures within and across phases. 
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Comparisons of individual Subject peak (highest) Percent Correct 
Independent Correct Generic Responses on Baseline Probes and Weekly Probes 
will be provided to assess generalized performance during Simulation 
Intruction. Additionally, comparisons of individual Subject mean Percent 
Correct Independent Generic Response levels during Baseline Probe and 
Follow-up Probe phases will be provided. These comparisons will indicate 
the extent to which the generalized effects of Simulation Instruction are 
maintained over repeated Follov-up Probes. 

Simulation Instruction and Weekly robe data will be evaluated 
according tc. (a) The number of Simulation Instruction sessions needed to 
attain Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probe criteria for each Subject/task 
sequence (See Data Collection section); (b) The Percent Correct Independent 
Generic Response levels on Weekly Probes when criteria is achieved for each 
Subject /task sequence; and (c) A comparison of generalized performance on 
Weekly Probes of simulation response examples - actual Job and actual 
response examples for each Subject/task sequence. This evaluation will 
indicate the efficacy of using the decision guidelines to determine 
termination criteria (See Data Collection section), and the effect of 
Simulation Instruction on generalized perfortuance of similar response 
examples in a different setting and different response examples in a 
different setting. 

An analysis of common errors during Weekly Probes will be provided 
in the final text. This analysis will address the percentage of error 
responses on each generic response and generic response component through 
the development of an error analysis matrix. Through analyzing errors in 
such a manner a determination may be made as to whether consistent errors 
are performed on generic response components whi-h are not within the range 
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of stimulus/response variation encountered in the teaching of the 
simulation response examples (See Tables 1 and 2, Stimulus/Response 
Variation Matrix's), 

During one session in each experimental phase a supervisor at Kane 
Regional will conduct a supervisor evaluation (Aopendix ?), evaluating 
subject performance, behavior 9 and the thoroughness/quality of the 
completed response examples for each Subject/task sequence. This procedure 
will indicate the correspondence between Subject performance and Kane's 
expectations 9 of new employees, and appraise Subject acquisition of the 
task sequences across phases according to Kane Regional Center employee 
criteria. 

Verbal reports from Supervisors and co-workers concerning positive 
or negative perceptions of Subject performance and behavior will be 
included in the results of the study. Job offers or Supervisor/Director 
employment recommendations will also be reported although the pursuit of 
permanent employment will be the responsibility of the school district, the 
adult center, or each Subject's parents. 
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SUMMARY OF PROPOSED THESIS 
OR DISSERTATION RESEARCH 

Date November 16, 1 984 

Name William W. Woolcock Program Special Education 

Tit la of Reaaarch Pro J act General Case Simulation Instruction and the 

Establishment and Maintenance of Work Performance In g^roly 

Handicapped Students 

Reaaarch Adviaor Steven R. Lyon. Ph.D. 

Committee Membera Scot McConnell. Ph.D.: Naomi ZJwnond. Ph.n.. 

Anne Golin. Ph.D.: and. Phillip Rtr^n, Ph n 

Date of Overview Time Place 



1. Statement of the problem to be Investigated 

The present study will assess 
the extent to which general case simulation instruction on two hous ^keeping and three 
janitorial tasks, presented at an adult day program, generalizes to independent subject 
performance on six housekeeping and six janitorial tasks presented at a community 
convalescent hospital. 



2. Rationale for the proposed atudy 

On the job training of severely handicapped 
workers requires direct one-to-one instruction and frequent follow-up upon acquisition of 
job skills. The on the job instruction phase frequently requires an extended amount of 
time spent in instruction since severely handicapped workers commonly lack the specific job 
skills required in a competitive Job (Wehman & Hill, 1980; Wehman et.al., 1982). This study 
is an attempt to develop simulation instructional strategies for specific Job skills which 
directly relate to the performance of the Janitorial and housekeeping tasks required in com- 
petitive jobs at a conanunity convalescent hospital. Through the application of general case 
instruction principles, Job skills may be acquired prior to on the job instruction. 

3. Theoretical framework of the proposed study ~. r , 

' The frequently cited performance 
characteristics of severely handicapped individuals, slow skill acquisition, poor skill main- 
tenance, and inability to generalize and synthesize acquired behaviors require that instruction 
reliably and efficiently result in behaviors that endure over time, and are performed under 
appropriate conditions and are not performed under inappropriate conditions. Several sources 
(Bellamy et.al., 1982; Horner et. al., 1983) have suggested that instruction in a simulation 
environment using stimulus/response variations which sample the range of stimulus/response 
variations encountered in actual task performance may increase the efficiency and effec- 
tiveness of instruction in the actual environment. 
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4. Educational importance of tht proposed study 

This study will serve as a model 
demonstration for future applications of general case simulations of competitive employment 
skills. The information gcined from this study will be of use in the development of 
classroom strategies for efficiently transitioning severely hrndicapped individuals from 
schools and adult centers to competitive work. 



5. Major hypotheses to be tested or questions t. be answered 

Three research 

questions are to be addressed by this study: (1) Does worker competence on job skill 
activities presented in simulation result in imp' oved performance of those tasks at an 
actual job site?; (2) Does worker competence on simulation job skill activities facilitate 
a high level of Independent performance during actual job skill instruction?; and, (3) 
Does this combined simulation and actual job skill instruction facilitate efficient with- 
drawal of instructor intervention and supervision? 

6. Methods and/or techniques for carrying out the proposed study 

The study will 

utilize a single subject, multiple baseline across subjects and behaviors design. The 
experimental phases to be Included in this design are: (1) Baseline; (2) Simulation 
Instruction; (3) Actual Job Probe; (4) Actual Job Instruction; and, (5) a three component 
Instructor Withdrawal phase. This design will permit the assessment of each of four workers' 
performance on '^od service and three janitorial tasks across all experimental 

phases. 

7. Feasibility of the proposed study in terms of time required and resources 
needed to complete the study 

The study is funded by a student Initiated grant 
provided by t.he U.S. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Service*. This funding 
permits the hiring of three instructor/data collectors as well as the procurement of 
necessary data collection materials. Simulation instruction will take place at the 
Training Alternatives Center and Workshop, McKeesport, PA and actual job instruction will 
occur at John J. Kane Regional Hospital, McKeesport, PA. It is anticipated that the 
study will be conducted from January, 1985 to March, 1985. 

8. Tour background, experience, and training that gives you the necessary 
competencies to carry out the proposed study and interpret the results 
and/or plans to develop necessary competencies 

The principal investigator, 
William W. Woolcock M.Ed., has approximately eight years of experience working with 
severely handicapped adults in a variety of roles. Currently, Mr. Woolcock is pursuing 
a Ph.D. in Special Education under th* direction of Dr. Steven Lyon. In this capacity 
he has conducted two single subject research studies and is presently preparing three 
additional single subject studies. 



9. Source and availability of the data for the proposed study. (If human 
subjects are involved, check here IJkJ and also complete the items 
10 through 18 > pages 3 and 4.) ~" 
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Inf onset ion for Research Involving Human Subjects 

10. Duration of Study: 2 to A months 

11. Number of Subjects: j 

12. Do the subjects have any condition that would necessitate their classi- 
fication as handicapped, exceptional, mentally ill, or possessing some 
psychopathological or medical disorder? X Yes No 

If yes, describe subjects to be wed <n the research. 

Two secondary are (ages 16 to 21) severely /moderately mentally retarded 
students and two post secondary a*e (ages 21 to 24) severely /moderately 
mentally retarded adults will participate in the study. 

13. Are children under 18 years of age involved? X Yes No 

14. Are there any deceptive elements to this study? Yes X No 

If yes, describe the deception and any specific debriefing procedures to 
be used. 
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15. Do you think this proposal qualifies for exemption from full IRB review? 
X Yes No 

If yes, indicate why you think it is exempt. Please refer to the attached 
definition (in green) of research exempt from full Psychosocial IRB review. 
Research conducted in established or commonly accepted educational settings, 

research on special education instructional strategies. The instruction at 
Kane Hospital may be considered a cooperative job placement consistent with 

established educational placement. 

If no, indicate when you will submit a complete protocol to * University of 
Pittsburgh Institutional Review Board. 



16. Is this proposal being submitted to other human subjects review conmittees? 
Yes x No 

Name of Committee Action (approved » rejected, or in process ) 



If another committee has or will take action on this proposal, a copy of 
the document indicating such action must be submitted to the committee. 
Place an asterisk above beside the name of any committee for which such 
a document is enclosed. 



If additional space is needed to answer any item, you may attach additional 
material. 
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Have you attached a copy of all consent forms, questionnaires, surveys, 

tests, or other measurement procedures used? Yes X H o 

If no, explain what is missing and why. 

Parental consent f orm currently in preparation. Will include consen t form 

and sample data sheet when proposal is submitted to the oyempt tpvIp w 
committee 
Student and Research Advisor 

In my opinion, the procedures proposed for this study meet generally 
accepted principles for the conduct of research involving human 
subjects. 

( ) YES ( ) NO ( X ) YES ( ) NO 

Signature of Student Signature of Research Advisor 



Date Date 
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19* School of Education Human Subjacta Review Committee for exempt review. 1 

The School of Education Human Subjecta Review Committee haa reviewed 
the proposed reaearch and haa reached the following decision. 

^Exempt from further IRB review. Researcher may proceed with the 



proposed reaearch* 

Jiot exempt from further IRB review. Researcher must prepare a 
complete protocol and aubmit it to a Univeraity of Fittaburgh 
Inatitutional Review Board. 



Human Subjecta Committee Chairperaon 



Date 



*A cop ' of thia eigned form is sent to the student and to OSPS. 
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University of Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
D^part-ntnt of Sptcni Education 



CONSENT TO PARTICIPATE IN AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY 



Dear Parents/Guardians, 

The purpose of this form 1s to obtain your permission *ur 

, to participate 1n an educational research project 

that I have proposed as partial fulfillment of my Doctor cf Philosophy 
Degree at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

This study will be conducted at the Training Alternatives Center 
and Workshop, Mon-Yough MH/MR Services Inc., McKeesport, PA and at 
John J. Kane Regional Hospital, McKeesport, PA. Your child/client 
will not be a participant 1n this research without your written approval. 

Please carefully read the attached information, Indicate your 
approval 1n the space provided, and return one signed copy of this form 
to me in the envelope provided. The second copy of the form 1s for you 
to keep. If you wish to discuss any aspect of this information, please 
contact me at (412) 624-6868 between 8:30 A.M. and 5:00 P.M. 



Sincerely, 



William W. Wool cock 
University of Pittsburgh 



Steven R. Lyon, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
University of Pittsburgh 
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TITLE : General Case Simulation Instruction and the Establishment and 

Maintenance of Work Performance in Severely Handicapped Students. 



DESCRIPTION : The purpose of this study is to determine whether 
individual Instruction on housekeeping and janitorial skills in 
a simulation environment* the Training Alternatives Center and 
Workshop, McKeesport, PA results in high levels of Independent 
performance on janitorial and housekeeping tasks at Kane Regional 
Hospital, McKeesport, PA. Specifically, we will be looking at how 
the teaching of specific job skills (Damp wiping. Floor mopping) 
in simulation Improves the performance of those skills at an actual 
job site. A group of four severely handicapped persons, two adults 
and two high school students will participate in this study for 
approximately 12 weeks* The study sessions will take place daily 
for two, two hour sessions. Participation in this study is in 
keeping with the vocational objectives established for your child/ 
client. 

RISKS AND BENEFITS : The safe performance of housekeeping and 
janitorial tasks is a major consideration in this study. Participants 
will learn the proper placement of caution signs when mopping floors 
and the proper positioning of the equipment cleaned during housekeeping 
tasks. These considerations will minimize the risks of slipping on 
wet floors or physical strain from poorly positioned equipment. 
Additionally, the cleaning solutions to be used in this study are not 
hazzardous unless taken by mouth. During all phases of the study a 
qualified instructor will immediately be available to each participant. 

The major benefit of this study is the learning of specific job 
skills needed at Kane Regional Hospital and a variety of jobs in 
hospitals, hotels, schools etc. The ability to perform -these skills 
will improve your child's/client's chances of getting a job when he/ 
she leaves high school or the adult center. 

NEW INFORMATION : When the study 1s completed we will be able to 
document methods that teachers and adult center staff can use in 
teaching specific job skills that result in competitive job performance. 
This Information will help professionals to develop classroom strategies 
for job skill training. You will be entitled to any Information grined 
through this study. 

COSTS AND PAYMENTS : There is no cost for participating in the study. 
You will be provided with a 11st of the clothes to be worn by participants, 
this should not require the buying of additional clothing. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY : A brief description, which will Include the age, 
sex, and general functioning level of your child/client will be 
reported 1n the results of this study. Your child's/client's 
Identity will not be revealed 1n any description or publication of 
this research. 

RIGHT TO WITHDRAW : You are free to withdraw your child/client from 
the study at any time. Such a decision will 1n no way affect the 
services your child/client receives at school or adult center. Also, 
1f the child/client states that he/she wishes to not participate 1n 
the activities In the study, participation will be discontinued for 
that day. 

COMPENSATION FOR ILLNESS OR INJURY ; In the event of physical Injury 
or Illness resulting from the research procedures, no monetary 
compensation will be made, but any emergency medical treatment which 
may be necessary will be made available to the child/client without 
charge. 

**************************************************** ******************** 

VOLUNTARY CONSENT : I certify that I have read the preceding or it 
has been read to me, and that I understand Its contents. Any questions 
I have pertaining to the research have been and will be answered by 
William Woolcock. A copy of this consent form will be given to me. 
My signature below means that I have freely agreed to allow my child/ 

client, , to participate 1n this experimental 

study. 



Date Parent/Guardian 



Witness 



INVESTIGATOR'S CERTIFICATION : I certify that I have explained to the 
above Individual the nature and purpose, the potential benefits, and 
possible risks associated with participating In this research study, 
have answered any questions that have been raised, and have witnessed 
the above signature. 



Signature of Investigator: 

Date: 
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Kane Regional Center 
McKeesport 
100 Ninth Avenue 
McKeesport, PA 15132 
(412) 675-8600 
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Kane Regional Center McKeesport 
First, Second and Third Floors 
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Patient Wings/First, Second 
and Third Floors 



Patient rooms art located on the first second and third 
ftoors of ibe Center Each floor rt dtvtoed into two wine* 
containing 60 bads with doubta occupancy patient rooms and 
a faw privata rooms tor those requiring spacial nursing and 
medical cara 

Every floor has us own dining and rac ra t ion areas The 
patiant dmmg araas on aach floor provide a wow to two 
enclosed garden tarracat below Each rtocf also has a visitors 
lounge, confaranca room, nursing office and social services 
off tea A laundry roorr provides a wasnar and dryer (or famtfcas 
who wish to laundar a ralativa s clothing 

Each doubta occupancy room is furnished with two 
ctosats. sink and mirror, climate control and a mured 
bathroom 
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J. Kane Hospital Housekeeping Department 
Orientation Manual Procedures and 
Task Sequence Validation Instruments 
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sUEJETl 

ROUTINE CARE OF TOILET BOOKS 


Hkc<pv9 , : : — 1 


SECT7PB j 

HOUSKEEPIVC PROCEDURE MANUAL 


[Pft<C M^v 10. ion 
Page We». — 

p 1 of 1 

Rev. Pate ■ 



PURPOS*! 
EQUIPMENT i 



PRODUCT RECOMMENDED i 



PERSON/DEPABTMffWT 
HOUSEKEEPER 



li*"* 1 ?*! 1 ? cletnlln «". control bacteria and odor, 
and maintain acceptable aesthetic conditions. 

Housekeeping Cart (fully equipped) 
Caddy ' 

Clean cloth 

Bowl brush 

Spot remover spray bottle 

Bowl Cleaner 
Germicidal detergent 
Chlorinated cleanser 
Toilet tissue and paper towels 
Hand soap 

ACTION 

1. Refill paper dispensers. Toilet tissue and paper towels. 

2. Flush toilet before cleaning. 

rtthtai J° wma J n / or ■ couple of minutes. Scrub 

5 Jh^£L^£ I 0 r **P lete of any soil remaining 

in the bowl. Make sure to scrub under the flushing ri« 
ground inner side, where any stain. 7r deposit may 



5. 

6. 
7. 



lSSi'SliS? -1 ^J 1 * 088 * Usin S * cloth rinsed in germ- 
icidal eolution and a clean dry cloth. 

Damp wipe and dry top of seat, underside of seat and 
underside of bowl fixture. 
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Damp wipe and dry piping fixtures. 

fXE^w/ 17 "J," 8UrfaCe8 of toilet " t * lls d °°«. 
Include all tissue dispensers. On stubborn spots, spray 

on some extra solution. p y 

9 * JX* SSJ"? *S map the f loor ' See Task Procedures! 
*P*n? Serf"! 100 " ^ ' ^ M ° P "' #31 ' 

9. INspectwork. Report any faulty plumbing. 
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sBEJFCi 

DnAoo On *LUrInUr" 

sicriou 


Hoctauxt NumbtA 


tiltcuvt 

M»y 19, 1981 


HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


Pose Wo. 

1 Of 1 


Kew. vatt 



PURPOSE i 



To maintain cleanliness and acceptable aesthetic 
condition. 



EQUIPMENT i clean cloths 

PBOHJCT RECOMMENDATION t Metal cleaner and polish 

pefson/depa rtment action 



HOUSEKEEPER 



1. Spray metal cleaner onto surface (if working on a large 
area divide it into ssaller sections to clean.) 

2. Rub surface with clean dry cloth. Make sure all 
polish is:picked up and surface is shiny. If a 
spot is extremely dirty, you nay have to resprav 
and rub. r ' 
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CIZANING PATIENT ROOK - OCCUPIED 


WiOCCduAt NumbiA 


Pacc my 19. 1981 


SECTION 

HOUSEKEEPING *ROCLDURE MANUAL 


1 ef 2 


Tew. V<Ut 



PURPOSES 



To improve sanitation of the environment, aid prevention 
of cross-contamination and maintain acceptable 
aesthetic condition. 



EQUIPMENT i Housekeeping Cart (fully equipped) 

26 qt. backet and wringer 
10 qt. bucket 
16 os« wet mop 
Dust pen and pick-up bruch 
Caddy 

Cleaning cloths 

Bowl bxu?h 

White scouring pads 

PRODUCT RECOMMENDATIONS t Quaternary germicidal detergent 

Cleanser 
Furniture polish 
Metal cleaner and polish 
Disinfectant bowl cleaner 
Glass cleaner (if needed) 



* person/department 

HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

1. Fill the 26 qt. bucket 2/3 full with warm water 
and add germicide/disinfectant according to use 
dilution ratio* 

2. Fill 10 qt. bicker 2/3 full with clear warm water. 
This will be used as rinse water. 



3. TUce equipment and position it outside the area to 
be cleaned. Make sure that the cart is close to the 
wall and does not block the corridor where someone 
may tftp over it. 
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OBJECT 

CLEANING PATIENT BOOM - OCCUPIED 


Pioccdutt Numb (A 


Elective 

Vote * May 19, 1981 


SECTION 

HOUSEKEEPING PBDCBDURE MANUAL 


paoe »to. _ _ _ 
9 2 of 2 


Rev. vcxt 



pehson/pepahtkent 

HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

k. filter room. If the door is closed, knock gently, 
enter, end greet the patient pleasantly . (In damp 
wiping articles and furniture, first spray on some 
germicide from the spray bottle, then using a cloth 
dampened in clear water, sash surface* Rinse cloth 
when soiled* 

5. Empty, damp wipe and dxy dirty ash trays. Use a 

foled cloth to damp wipe and dry - as one surface becomes 
soiled, refold to sake use of all surfaces. 

6. Efcpty waste basket t daopt wipe and dxy outside surface i 
reline when needed* 

?. Hasp wipe and dry bedside stand, over bed table dresser, 
chairs, etc. Vhe cleaning any furniture, lift up any 
of the patients* articles and clean under them. Btplace 
them when finished cleaning. If any furniture has been 
moved, replace to original position. 

8. Damp wipe and dry headboard, footboard and side rails 
of bed. Include call button and cord. This would be 
done only if patient does not object. 

9. Damp wipe and dry windows, window sills, radiator, fix- 
tures, etc. 

10. Spot clean walls. 

11. Clean bathroom. (See Ttak Procedures #52, -Sinks and 
lavatories" #53, "Routine Care of Toilet Rooms 9 *) 

12. Dust mop and damp mop floor. 

13; . Make final check to see if room has been left in order. 
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POLICIES ANV PRQCEVUttS 
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SUBJECT 

TERMINAL CLEANING OF PATIENT ROOM 


KoceduAc NumbeA ~~ 


Pate *F 19, 1981 


sicnou 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


Paje Wo. 

1 of 3 


Rev. Pate 



PURPOSE i 
EQUIPMENT i 



To maintain an aseptic environment and prevent cross- 
eontaaination with the health center. 

Homsekeeping Cart (fully equipped) 

26 qt. bucket and wringer 

10 qt. tucket 

16 ot. wet urj 

Treated dust wop 

Oust pan and pick-up brush 

Caddy 

Cleaning cloths 

Bowl brush 

White scouring pads 



PRODUCE RECOMMENDATIONS t Quaternary germicidal detergent 

Cleanser 
Furniture polish 
Metal cleaner and polish 
Disinfectant bowl cleaner 
Glass cleaner (if needed) 



person/department 
housekeeper 



ACTION 

1. Fill the 26 ot. bucket 2/3 full with warn water and add 
geraicide/diainfectant according to use dilution 
ratio. 

2. Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 full with clear warn mater. This 
will be used as rinse water. 

3. Take the equipment and position it outside the area to 
be cleaned. Make sure that the cart is close to the 
wall and does not block the corridor where someone may 
trip ©*er it. 



4. Enter room. 



POLICIES AND PtOCtVUMS 
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SUBJtCT 

TERMINAL CLEAK~NG OF PATIENT BOOM 


FKOCtdlVLZ HvjnblK | 


Volt M«r 19. 1981 


SECTION 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


Page Mo. 

^ 2 of 3 


Rev. Vote 



pebson/depa rtment 

HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

5* Check for personal articles left ty the patient. 

Be turn any found articles to the nurses. (Exception i 
Discard a toothbrush which has been left behind.) 
Remove papers, magazines, flowers t etc. In damp wiping 
articles or furniture t first spray on some germicide 
from the spray bottle then using a cloth dampened in 
clear water wash surface. Rinse cloth when soiled. 

6. Empty, daap wipe and dry ash trays. 

?• Empty, damp wipe and dry waste basket i reline. 

8. Wash bed down thoroughly (include over bed ligM fixture, 
call button and cor.) (See Tkak Procedure #9# "Terminal 
Cleaning of Patient Beds") 

9. Vash the bedside stand 9 over bed table and the dresser 
inside and outside. Remove articles left in drawers 
damp wipe and dry all surfaces of drawers, shelves, hinges 
and recessed areas. Leave drawers open tnd go on to next 
step. Remember to use the spray bottle when damp wiping. 

10. Damp wipe and dry other furniture such as chairs, lamps, e 

11. Damp wipe and dry patient's clothes closet. 

12. Dampe wipe and dry windows, window sills, radiators. 
13* Close drawers on furniture. 

14. Clean the bathroom. (See Task Procedures #52, "Sinks and 
Lavatories", #53, "Routine Ore of Toilet Room 9 ') 
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POLICIES ANV nOCtVURES 



TERMINAL CLEANING OF. PATIENT ROOM 


'fAoctduAz Hunbin 


Pate Jfcy 19, 1981 


SECT WW 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


^ Uo ' 3 of 3 : 


Rev. Pate 



person/department action 

HOUSEKEEPER 15t Spot-clean the soils i areas on walls and doors • Pay 

extra attention to areas around light switches 9 door 
knobs 9 and other places touched ty patient • Notify 
supervisor if wall needs a complete washings 

16. Dust sop and wet wop floors • 

17 • Check your work, sake sun furniture is left 
straightened • 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Hitcuvt 


i'tnitJW 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


Pate ■ my 19. 1981 

Kev. KtZi 1 



PURPOSE i 
BOUTPMENTi 

PRODUCT REOOMKENDEDj 
HOUSEKEEPER 



10 qt. plastic bucket 
Clean cloths 
Snail brush 

Germicidal detergent 
Stainless steel cleaner 

ACTIO N 

ratio. «*»iniecxant according to use dilution 

2. Using clean cloth wrung out in nn rf.H.i i 
•crub thoroughly and^rSblii ^ «olution, 
•tUntion iofounSn^? StSi^* 6 ! 8 * Hy 8peclal ' 
A -11 brush ^JSto^Kr ^ ln - 

3. I'uk outsld. of drinking fountain. 

*• »U P«U of to. unit «lth ol«r »t«. 

sirs.." 1 *» — «- 

6 " o?to;*f1uni". ,tMl Cl °* n " *° • t ^'« portion, 

? ' SffST ,PlMh, * ° f " 1 « tl « « »t.r fro. to. ™u. 
8.. Inspect work. 



ERIC 
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POLICIES AMP PROCEPURCS 



114 



WHEEL CHAIRS 


fKOCtdute. NtwbuA 


toXt ' Hay 19. 19.P1 


SECTIOW 


vaatNo. lefl : 


HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


Rev. Date 



PUHPOSEi To naintaln the cleanliness of patient transporting 

• equipment and Insula good service. 

jQUIPMENTi 10 at. bucket 

Clean cloths 
Snail brush ' 
Green and white handpads 



PRODUCT RECOMMENDATION i Quaternary gemicidal detergent 

Stainlaas ateel cleaner 



PERSON/DEPARTMENT 
HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

1. Fill bucket 2/3 full with warn water, add germicidal 
detergent. Report any condition needing repair. 

2. Uae snail brush to reaove looae duat or aoil from all 
areas of wheel chair. 

3. Using a clean daap cloth, wipe down thoroughly all 
accessible exposed surfaces. Include wheels, spokes, 
hub, springe, and frane. Make sure to get into anall 
•paces where duat collects. Hay need to use a' scouring pa 
to renove built on grins. 

4. Dry all aurfacea with clean cloth. 

5. Apply atainleae ateel cleaner to all expoaed atainless 
ateel areas. 



6. Clean up surrounding floor area. 



7. Inspect work. 



0 
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POLICIES ANV PROCEDURES 
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CLEANING PLASTIC FURNITURE 




HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 




PURPOSE! 
EQUIPMENT i 



To maintain cleanliness, lap rove appe<<.unce, and 
protect the finish. 

10 qt. bucket 
Clean cloths 
Nylon brush 



PRODUCT RECOMMENDATION i Quaternary germicidal detergent 

PERSON/DEPARTMENT ACTION 



HOUSEKEEPER 



1. Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 full with warm water, add 
germicidal disinfectant according to use dilution ratio. 

2. Using clean cloth, damp wipe all surfaces of furniture. 
If surface is textured, use a nylon brush to clean it. 

3. Damp wipe and dry the framework and legs of the furniture. 
b. If furniture had been moved, return to proper position. 
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POLICIES AN9 PROC£VU*ES 



SUBJECT • 1 

SINKS AND LAVATORIES 

mm™ 




TUccuvt 

V&tc Mar i9 t 1981 


HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


^ C ^lofl 


Hew. Vait " " 



PURPOSE i 
EQUIPMENT i 



^Ut^" C i!'!!, llneM ' contro1 »*ct.xi» *id oder. and 
maintain acceptable aeatheUc conditions. 

Housekeeping Cart (fully equipped) 
10 qt. bucket 
Clean cloths 

Spot reaover spray bottle 



PRODUCT RECOMMENDATION t Quaternary germicidal detergent 

Cholrinated cleanser (jc occasion) 

person/department action 



HOUSEKEEPER 



1. Damp wipe the norror, paper towel dispenser, window sills, 
cabinet. When more than one lavatory is involved, the 
procedure outlined should be followed at the same tine for 
each sink rather than starting the procedure on one sink 
completing it before going on to the next sink. Inspect 
mirror to aake sure it isn't streaked. (If it happens to 
streaked, rinse your cloth and wipe over it again. Dry.) 

2. Dry with clean cloth. 



3. 



Clear the sink of bare of soap and any other articles. 

Drain and flush surfaces thoroughly with clear water to 
remove soil residue. 

5. Spray some germicidal solution Into sinks. Vith a damp clc 
clean all aetal surfaces including faucets, valves, etoppei 
soap dishes. Clean all porclean surfaces (inside and outsi 
of sinks.) 

6. dean overflow vent with a folded cloth. 
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POLICIES AHV pgorfm/grc 



117 




person/department 

HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

»OiAea through the use of lavatories. 
9 * SShXM & • clean dly 

10> g 5 d oth P ? ll8h ^ " 8tal " d «lth a clean 

n * 2TSE2; is.!"*- - -~ 

12- Report any clogged drains or leaking faucets. 



ERIC 
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OBJECT 

PLASTIC VINYL COVERED FURNITURE 


FAQCtduxi NumbtA. " 


Effective 

Pate Ay 19. 198L 


SECT J0W 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


rage No. 


Kew. Pate 



PURPOSEt 
EQUIPMENT! 



To maintain an aseptic and aesthetic environment. 

10 qt. bucket 
Clean cloths 
Nylon brush 



PRODUCT RECOMMENDATION t Quaternary germicidal detergent 



persqn/depa RiyENT 

HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

1. fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 full with van water, add 
germicidal disinfectant according to use dilution ratio. 

2. Damp dust furniture. 

3» Then wet a cloth in germicidal solution and rub it 
firmly on the furniture to loosen soil. Use a nyjon 
brush If needed to get around welting or if the 
furniture has some texture to it. 

4. Rinse and wring out cloth and go over surface again. 

5* Rub surface dry with a clean cloth to polish upholstery. 
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SUBJECT ! — ' 

LAB COUNTERS, CHELVES, AND STORAGE 

CABINETS 


P*ccedu/te Numbm. 


VaJtt • My 19.19&. . 


SECTION ' 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE J'ANUAL 


Page No. f 


Rev. Vati 



PURPOSF: 
equipment i 



To remov* dust, soil or other contaminants, and 
maintain acceptable aesthetic conditions. 

10 qt. bucket 
Clean cloths 



PRODUCT RECCJVSNDATION: Quaternary germicidal detergent 
PERSON/DEPARTMENT ACTION 
HOUSEKEEPER 



4. 

5. 
6. 



Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 full warm water, add 
germic idal disinfectant according to use dilution ratio. 

Remove all items from shelves and counters carefully 
(or move over to one side). 

Damp wipe all exposed surfaces including doers, tracks, 
hinges, and shelves under counter. 

Dry all surfaces with clean cloth. 

Return all items to proper place. 

Inspect work. 
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POLICIES AWP PR0CEPURES 



SUBJECT 

TERMINAL CLEANING OF PATIENT BEDS 


VKoctduxc Numbvi 


Elective 

VaJtt . m 19.. 1981 


SECTION 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


rage. no. x of 2 


Rev. vait 



PURPOSES 
EQUIPMENT i 



To maintain an aseptic condition of patient beds. 

10 qt. bucket 
Clean cloths 
White scouring pad 



PRODUCT RECOMMENDATIONS i Quatenaiy germicidal detergent 



PERSON/DEPARTMENT 
HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

1. Raise the bed to c comfortable woxking height. 
Nurses 9 s aides should move all bed linens be- 
fore nvironaental Service workers clean the bed. 
Pillow should be put aside to air. 

2. Push the bed away from the wall. 

3. Damp wipe the top and sides of the mattress 
(sake sure to get around the welting). 

<t. Roll top of bed up. Starting with the headboard 
damp wipe and dry the back, front and sides in 7 
cluding the legs. Do not wipe off the wheels at this 
time. They will be the last part you clean. 

5* Samp wipe and dry oall button and cordf telephone 
and T.V. com and light fixture. 

6. Push upper half of mattress down to expose springs; 
damp wipe and dry the springs. Put mattress back 
down. 

7. Damp wipe and dry all exposed surface of the underside 
and sides of the upper portion of the bed. Be sure 
to clean the undersides of the springs. Be sure to 
clean in corners and between bars. 
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POUCltS AHV PKOCEVUKES 



TERMINAL CLEANINC OF PATIENT BEDS 


FKOctdu/it Nu/nbeA 


Elective 

Vati • «V 19," 1981 


HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANU/' 


Page No. 
3 2 of 2 


Rev. VaXz 



person/department action 

HOUSEKEEPER 8. Quip wipe and dry the side nil,, 

9* Go to the other side of the bed and complete damp 
wiping and drying underside of bed* Damp wipe 
and dry aide rail. 

10* Roll down top portion of bed and roll up lower half . 

11. Lift aattxwss. Damp wipe and dry the springs. 

12. Raise springs* Samp wipe and dry underside of springs 
and all exposed surfaces. 

13* Put spring and mattress down* Damp wipe and dry the 
front and back of the foot board, include the legs. 
Be sure to clean all bandies and knobs. 

14. Vlpe off the wheels. Make sure to pull off any dust 
or hair which may be stuck to the wheels. 

15* Lower bottom half of bed. 

16. Lower bed completely 

17. Inspect woxk. 
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SUBJECT 

STAINLESS STEEL 




Va fir prill* # TJjT3rTj^™™~"™^™™~^^^"^»-i 


Po*e May 19, 1981 


HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


rage Mo. 

1 of 1 


Kev. VaXt ■ 



PURPOSE: 
EQUIPMENT i 



To remove soil and deposits and maintain an acceptable 
aesthetic condition. 

10 qt. bucket 
Clean cloths 



PRODUCT RECOMMENDATION i Ouaternary germicidal detergent 

Metal polish or cleaner 



persok/depa rtment 

HOCSEKEEPER 



ACTION 
1 



Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 full with warn water, add 
germicidal disinfectant according to use dilution ratio. 

Damp wipe and dry stainless steel surface. If aetal 
cleaner won't be used, make sure to dry surface completed 
so it won't spot. 

Apply metal cleaner or polish onto surface. Buff with 
a dry soft cloth. Back and forth or circular strokes 
may be used. 

Inspect work to make sure there are no spots or 
streaks left. 
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POLICIES AMP PKOCEVURES 



SUoJcL 1 

VET TOPPING 

(QUARRY TILE FLOORS) 


VAOccduu NumbeA 


elective " — 
V(Ue May 19, 1981 


SEctIM 1 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


rage rio. 

1 of 2 


dev. itete 



fUNFOSSi To improve sanitation of the environment, aid bacterial 

control and aaintain acceptable aesthetic conditions. 

EQUIPMENT i Two 26 qt. buckets with two wringers 

Two 32 ob. aops 
One coving brush 
Dust aop 

Dust pan and pick-up brush ' 
PRODUCT RECOMMENDATION i Quaternary germicidal detergent 
PERSON/DEPARTMENT ACTION 

HOUSEKEEPER 1. Fill one bucket 2/3 full with warn water, add germicide/ 

disenfectant according to use dilution ratio. Pill 
second bucket 2/3 full with clear warm water. Use one 
clean aop with detergent solution and second clean aop 
with rinse water. Change wash and rinse water often 
before it gets very dirty. When changing water, rinse out 
buckets before adding dean water. Also, rinse aops out 
with clean water. 

Move furniture to clear as auchspace as practical, place 
out caution eigne if the area requires it. 

Dust floor lightly before aopping. (See Task Procedur 
#29, "Cleaning Floors, with a Dust Mop") 

To start wet aopping, dip the aop into the solution bucket 
and wring out slightly. 

Start at far end of area. Vet aop along the coving or 
baseboard first. 

Mop all corners using the heel of the aop. On floor sur- 
faces which are heavily soiled, a coving brush should be 
used. Mop should not be forced into corners or baseboards 
so aa to prevent soil and solution from accumulating in 
these areas. 

Vet aop floor starting at the far end of the room. Vhen 
aopping use the "S" stroke - swinging the aop from aide to 
aide. Do not roll the aop at the end of each atroke. 

ERjC 138 
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5. 
6. 

7. 
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MJicr 

WET MOPPING 

(QUARRY THE FLOORS) 


VKOCtHuAi NumbeA 


Volt * *y 19. 1981 


StCTlVN 

HOUSEKEEPING PROCEDURE MANUAL 


rage no. 

2 of 2 


Kev. Pate 



PERSOW/IEPARTMEN T 
HOUSEKEEPER 



ACTION 

Allow solution to remisn while putting down detergent 
on additional part of area. This is important so that 
solution has an opportunity to loosen and float any 
soil present for maximum soil removal. Avoid splashing 
solution up onto baseboads and walls* Avoid striking the 
taop against walls and furniture to prevent splatter. Avoi 
purftpull stroke except in restricted places where a 
scrubbing action is needed. When one side of nop becomes 
soiled turn the nop overto the other side. 

8. Conplete the area? then place the solution nop into the 
solution. Ake the rinse nop and wring out all excess 
water. 

9» Run rinse nop along baseboard and then starting at far end 
using "S" stroke pick up the detergent solution. 

10. Return furniture to proper place. Make sure all water has 
been picked up so as to prevent soaeones' slipping and 
falling on it. 

11. Inspect area to be certain that the floor is properly 
cleaned and that the area is in order. 

12. At the end of the use period , wash and rinse all equipment 
used (bucket* dolly, sops). Equipment should be free 
from dirt and spots before putting it away. Drain and etc 
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University of Pittsburgh 



SCHOOL OF EOUCATtON 
Dtpartmont of Special Education 



January 23, 1985 



Dear Housekeepers and Janitors, 

We are planning to do a study at Kane Regional Center, 
McKeesport teaching mentally retarded students to damp wipe 
the furniture and fixtures 1n patient rooms (housekeeping tasks) 
and to mop the floors 1n rooms and areas on the ground floor 
of Kane Regional. We would like to have two housekeepers and 
two janitors tell us whether the actions to be taught to our 
students are like the actions used by housekeepers and janitors 
at Kane Regional. 

Please fill out the forms we've provided by circling the 
number which describes whether each action on the form 1s "very 
much Hke M or "very different" from the way you would do 1t. 
You may also help us by telling us how you would do the actions 
1n the space provided for comments. Thank you for helping us 
develop our study. 




Steven R. Lyon 

Department of Special Education 
5M22 Forbes Quadrangle 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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Task : Cleaning sinks and lavatories 

Very Very 

Actj ons <J1 fferent much like Comments 



1. Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 /1) 
with warm water ^ 

2. Add a small pack of A- 33 0 1 2 3 4 Q 

3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 4 ft) 
patient room, get 2 clean ^ 
cloths 



4. Add about 1/2 cup of 0 1 2 3 4 (5^ 
sanl-flush to toilet v-^ 

5. Move small Items (brushes ((5) 1 2 3 4 5 5. Do ft /^/. pU,*. lU^s. « t _ 
etc.) off shelves - place V/ ~ ? 



on floor 



6. Wipe all fixtures, 0 1 2 3 4 (t) 
plumbing, dispensers, shelves v-' 
with damp cloth (from bucket) 

7. Spray all purpose polish 0 1 2 3 4 /*T> 
on chrome and stainless 

steel 



8. Wipe chrome and stainless 0 1 2 3 4 (^5") 8. 
steel with a dry cloth, 
no streaks 



t c// / 7* c. ut £ 



9. Swish toilet brush in 0 12 3 4 ^5" 

toilet and under »*m- 
flush 



10. Inspect work-look over 0 1 2 3 4 (\) 10. 
all parts-spot wipe/ 

polish 

11. Return bucket and cart 0 1 2 3 4 /5) 11. 
to the storeroom and 

empty bucket (1f you are finished 
ERIC ""»•""»»> 141 



Housekeeping Tasks 

Task : Cleaning a wheelchair 

Very Very 
Actions different much like 

1. Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 (£> 
with warm water 

2. Add a small pack of A- 33 0 1 2 3 4 (}p 



3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 4 /s) 3. 
patient room, get a clean ^ 
cloth 

4. Move the wheelchair away 0 12 3 A(s^) 4. 
from walls and furniture 

5. Wipe the wheelchair with 0 1 1 2 3 4 (?) 5. 
damp cloth from top to 

bottom 

6. Inspect work-look over 0 1 2 3 4 fs) 6. 
all parts-spot wipe ^ 

7. Move the wheelchair to 0 1 2 3 4 /T) 7. 
It's original location ^ 

8. Return bucket and cart 0 1 2 3 4 ff) . 8. 
to the storeroom and v-^ 
empty bucket (1f you are 

finished with all rooms) 

9. If wheelchair 1s broken 0 12 3 A/T) 9. 
or missing a part-tell ^ 

the nursing supervisor 
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Housekeeping Tasks 



Task: Cleaning chair, stand, tray table 



Very Very 

Actions different much like 

1. F1 11 10 qt.. bucket 2/3 0 12 3 4© 1. 
with warm water 

2. Add a small pack of A-33 0 1 2 3 4 (t) 2. 

3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 12 3 4 fi) 3. 
patient room, get 2 clean ^ 

cloths 



4. Remove loose soil, clean 0 1 2 3 4 /5) 4. 
crevices between parts Ly 
with damp cloth (from 
bucket) 



5. Wipe all metal, wood uphol- 0 1 2 3 4 /?/ 5. 
stery with damp cloth Cfrom C 
bucket) rub hard on built 
on grime, top to bottom 



6. Spray all purpose polish 0 1 2 3 4 /?) 
on wood, metal and plastic v 
surfaces 



7. Wipe surfaces with dry 0 1 2 3 4 (?) 7. 
cloth, no steak s v — 

8. Inspect work-look over all 0 12 3 A(t] 8. 
surfaces, spot wipe/polish w 



9. Return bucket and cart to 
storeroom and empty bucket 
(1f you are finished with 
all rooms) 



0 1 2 3 4 (S) 9. 
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Housekeeping Tasks 



Task: Cleaning counters, shelves, and cabinets 

Very Very 
Actions different much like 

1. Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 1. 
with warm water ^ 

2. Add a small pack of A-33 0 1 2 3 4 (V) 2. 

3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 4 (s) 3. 
patient room, get 1 clean 

cloth 

4. Move small Items (clothes. 0 1 2 3 4 fs) 4. 

side of ( — ' 



nick nacks) to one 
shelf or counter. 



5. Wipe all surfaces, doors 
with damp cloth (from 
bucket) 



0 1 2 3 4 (T) 



6. Let 1/2 surface of shelves 0 1 2 3 4 /5^> 
dry, move Items to clean O 
side, wipe second side. 
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6. 



7. Return items to original 0 12 3 4 /Si 7 
location C/ 

8. Inspect work-look over all 0 1 2 3 4 {£) 8 
surfaces, spot wipe ^ 



9. Return bucket and cart to 0 1 2 3 4 /T^) 9 
the storeroom and empty vl^ 
bucket (1f you are finished 
with all rooms) 



Housekeeping Tasks 
Task : Cleaning a drinking fountain 

Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 

1. F1 11 10 qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 (si 1. 

with warm water 



130 



2. Add a small pack of A-33 0 1 2 3 4 0 2. 

3. Take housekeeping cart 0 1 2 3 4 (T) 3. 
to patient room, get 2 ^ 
clean cloths 



4. Use small brush to 0 1 2 3 4 /1p 

clean water jet, button, ^ 
drain 



5. Wipe all surfaces with 0 1 2 3 4 /?) 

Harm rlnfh ffrnm hurUf) 



damp cloth (from bucket) 

6. Spray all surfaces 0 1 2 3 4 /i 
with all purpose polish ' 

7. Wipe all surfaces with 



6. 



j<&y 



8. Inspect work, 0 1 2 3 4 /?» 8. 

look over all surfaces, ^ 
spot/wipe polish 



9. Return bucket and cart to 0 1 2 3 4 /5) 

storeroom and empty bucket 
(1f you are finished with 
all rooms) 
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Housekeeping Tasks 



Task; Cleaning a patient bed 



Very Very 
Action different much like 



1. F1 11 10 qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 @ 1. 
with warm water 

2. Add a small pack of A- 33 0 1 2 3 4 (% 2. 



3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 4 (sj) 3. 
patient room, get 2 clean 



cloths 



4. Move bed away from wall, 0 1 2 3 4 /5) 4. 
raise to maxtmum hetght v - 

5. Wipe wtth damp cloth (from 0 12 3 4^ 5. 
bucket); headboard, foot board, ^ 
mattress, side rails, springs, 

motor 

6. Spray all purpose poltsh on 0 12 3 4 /tT) 6. 
head board, foot board, side ^ 
rails 

7. Wipe head board, foot board, 0 12 3 4 Cl, 7. 
side rails with dry cloth ^ 

no streaks 

8. Inspect work-look over all 0 1 2 3 4 (si 8. 
parts, spot w1pe/pol1sh v - / 



9. Return bed up against wall 0 1 2 3 4 (T? 9. 



10. Return bucket and cart to 0 1 2 3 4 fS) 10. 
to storeroom and empty ^ 
bucket (1f you are 
finished with all rooms) 
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University of Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL OP EDUCATION 
Dtpartmtnt of Special Education 



January 23, 1985 



Dear Housekeepers and Janitors, 

We are planning to do a study at Kane Regional Center, 
McKeesport teaching mentally retarded students to damp wipe 
the furniture and fixtures In patient rooms (housekeeping tasks) 
and to mop the floors In rooms and areas on the ground floor 
of Kane Regional. We would like to have two housekeepers and 
two janitors tell us whether the actions to be taught to our 
students are like the actions used by housekeepers and janitors 
at Kane Regional. 

Please fill out the forms we've provided by circling the 
number which describes whether each action on the form 1s "very 
much like" or "very different" from the way you would do It. 
You may also help us by telling us how you would do the actions 
In the space provided for comments. Thank you for helping us 
develop our study. 

Sincerely,, , / 
Woody Woolcock 
Steven R. Lyon 

Department of Special Education 
5M22 Forbes Quadrangle 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 

WW;a* 
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Task : Cleaning sinks and lavatories 

Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 



1. Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4(j) 1. 
with warm water ^"^ 

2. Add a small pack of A- 33 0 1 2 3 4 (j) 2. 

3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 4 (s) 3. 
patient room, get 2 clean 



cloths 



4. Add about 1/2 cup of 0 1 2 3 4 /T) 

sanl-flush to toilet ^ 



4. 



5. Move small Items (brushes /o) 1 2 3 4 5 5. , P^WA 

etc.) off shelves - place ^ " / 

on floor <y?^^ Ihn t,^ 



6. Wipe all fixtures, 0 1 2 3 4 (T) 
plumbing, dispensers, shelves 

with damp cloth (from bucket) 

7. Spray all purpose polish 0 1 2 3 4 (s) 
on chrome and stainless v — / 
steel 



8. Wipe chrome and stainless 0 1 2 3 4 /?) 8. 
steel with a dry cloth, ^ 

no streaks 

9. Swish toilet brush In 0 1 2 3 4 (p\ 9. 
toilet and under rim- v — ' 
flush 



10. Inspect work-look over 0 1 2 3 4 (T) 10. 

all parts-spot wipe/ 
polish 



11. Return bucket and cart 0 1 2 3 4 ( 5! 11. 

to the storeroom and > J 

empty bucket (If you are finished 
$ wUh all rooms) 
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Housekeeping Tasks 

Task : Cleaning a wheelchair 

Very Very 

Actions different much like 

1. Fill '? qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 (5^ 
with warm water ^ 

2. Add a small pack of A-33 0 1 2 3 4 /Tj 

3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 4 (s j 
patient room, get a clean 

cloth 

4. Move the wheelchair away 0 1 2 3 4 (5 ) 
from walls and furniture ^ 

5. Wipe the wheelchair with 0 1 2 3 4/7) 
damp cloth from top to \~/ 
bottom 

6. Inspect work-look over 0 1 2 3 4 (s , 
all parts-spot wipe 

7. Move the wheelchair to 0 1 2 3 4 (V) 
It's original location 

8. Return bucket and cart 0 1 2 3 4(7) 
to the storeroom and 



empty bucket (If you are 
finished with all rooms) 



ERIC 



If wheelchair is broken 0 1 2 3 4, 5 

or missing a part-tell \_^J 
the nursing supervisor 
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Housekeeping Tasks 
Task: Cleaning chair, stand, tray table 
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Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 



1. Fill 10 qt., bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4/T) 1, 
with warm w&cer 

2. Add a small pack of A-33 0 1 2 3 *(Tj 2. 



3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 12 3 %$) 3. 
patient room, get 2 clean \_y 
cloths 



4. Remove loose soil, clean 0 1 2 3 4 

crevices between parts \_J 
with damp cloth (from 
bucket) 



5. Wips. «»11 metal, wood uphol- 0 1 2 3 4 ( 5 / 5. 
st^ry with damp cloth (from 
bucket) rub hard on built 
on grl.ne, top to bottom 



6. Spray all pi-roose polish 0 1 2 3 4/5 

on wood, metal and plastic 
surfaces 



7. Wipe surfaces with dry 0 1 2 3 4 (f) 7. 
cloth, no steaks 

8. Inspect wck-look over all 0 1 2 3 4 1 5 > 8. 
surfaces, spot wipe/polish 



9. Return bucket and cart to 0 1 2 3 4/T) 9. 
storeroom and empty bucket S 
(If you are finished with 
all rooms) 



Housekeeping Task s 



Task: Cleaning counters* shelves* and cabinets 

Very Very 
Actions different much like 



1. Fill 10 'qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 (5 ) 1. 
with warm water 

2. Add a small pack of A-33 0 1 2 3 2. 

3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 3. 
patient room, get 1 clean 

cloth 



4. Move small Items (clothes, 0 1 2 3 4 ( 5 ; 
nick nacks) to one side of ' 
shelf or counter. 

5. Wipe all surfaces, doors 0 1 2 3 4 (5y 
with damp cloth (from w 

' bucket) 



6. Let 1/2 surface of shelves 0 1 2 3 4 1 5y 6. 
dry, move Items to clean 

side, wipe second side. 

7. Return Items to original 0 1 2 3 4 (7) 7. 
location ^ 

8. ! >pect work-look over all 0 12 3 4(5) 8. 
surfaces, spot wipe ^ 



9. Return bucket and cart to 0 1 2 3 4 (f) 9. 
the storeroom and empty ^-^ 
bucket (1f you are finished 
with all rooms) 
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Housekeeping Tasks 
Task : Cleaning a drinking fountain 



Actions 

1. Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 
with warm water 



2. Add a small pack of A-33 



3. Take housekeeping cart 
to patient room, get 2 
clean cloths 



4. Use small brush to 

clean water jet, button, 
drain 



Very Very 
different much like 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 

0 



l. 



0 1 2 3 4(jh 2. 
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Comments 



5. Wipe all surfaces with 
damp cloth (from bucket)- 



6. Spray all surfaces 
with all purpose polish 

7. Wipe all surfaces with 
dry cloth, no streaks 



0 1 2 3 40 5. 



0 1 2 3 4 (£) ^Jj. CJt&ao- A^-> 



0 1 2 3 4 (£) 7. 



8. Inspect work, 

look over all surfaces, 
spot/wipe polish 



Return bucket and cart to 
storeroom and empty bucket 
(If you are finished with 
all rooms) 



0 1 2 3 4 (T) 8. 



0 12 3 4 
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Housekeeping Tasks 
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Task: Cleaning a patient bed 



Very Very 

Action different much like Comments 



1. .Fill 10 qt. bucket 2/3 0 1 2 3 4 (T) 1. 
with warm water ^ 

2. Add a small pack of A- 33 0 1 2 3 4 (J) 2. 

3. Take housekeeping cart to 0 1 2 3 4 /T) 3. 
patient room, get 2 clean ^ 
cloths 



4. Move bed av»y from wall » 0 1 2 3 4 (5 J 4. 

raise to maximum height ^ 



bucket); headboard, foot board, ^-^ / \ / . 

mattress, side rails, springs, k -r*fU^ 

motor ^ 



6. Spray all purpose poltsh on 0 1 2 3 4 (T/ 6. 
head board, foot board, side 
rails 



7. Wipe head board, foot board, 0 1 2 3 4 C%, 
side rails with dry cloth ^ 
no streaks 

8. Inspect work-look over all 0 1 2 3 4 ft) 
parts, spot wipe/polish ^ 



9. Return bed up against wall 0 1 2 3 4(T) 9. 

10. Return bucket and cart to 0 12 3 A ft) 10. 
to storeroom and empty 

bucket (If you are 
finished with all rooms) 



mc is.) 
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University of Pittsburgh 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
D#p*rtm#nt of Spociai Education 



January 23, 1985 



Dear Housekeepers and Janitors . 

We are planning to do a study at Kane Regional Center, 
McKeesport teaching mentally retarded students to danp wipe 
the furniture and fixtures In patient rooms (housekeeping tasks) 
and to mop the floors 1n rooms and areas on the ground floor 
of Kane Regional. We would like to have two housekeepers and 
two janitors tell us whether the actions to be taught to our 
students are like the actions used by housekeepers and janitors 
at Kane Regional. 

Please fill out the forms we've provided by circling the 
number which describes whether each action on the form Is "very 
much Hke" or "very different" from the way you would do 1t. 
You may also help us by telling us how you would do the actions 
In the space provided for comments. Thank you for helping us 
develop our study. 





Woody Wool cock 



Steven R. Lyon 

Department of Special Education 
5M22 Forbes Quadrangle 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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Janitorial Tasks 
Task: Mopping a small room - move furniture 



Action 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 
2/3 warm water 



2. Throw In large pack A-33 



Very different Very much like 



141 
Comments 



0 1 2 



0 1 2 



3. Take 24 Inch dust mop, dust 0 1 2 
pan, pick-up brush, putty 
knife to room 



4. Push bucket, mop In bucket 0 1 2 
to room, take caution sign 



5. Move moveable furniture (\) 1 2 
Into hall (chairs, lamps 
etc.) don't move moveable 



6. Place caution sign at 0 12 

entrance 



7. Dust mop from far end 0 1 2 
using small "S" strokes, 

scrape up gum etc. with 
putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 0 1 2 
dust pan-pick-up brush 

9. Mop floor with damp mop 0 12 
(from bucket) far end to 

entrance, along baseboards, 
small "S M strokes In middle 

10. Return furniture to 0 12 
original placement 

11. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 12 



12. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 

bucket (If last room mopped) 



3(4' 5 

(X 4 5 
3 4(J 

3 4(j) 

3 4 5 



3 4<p 



3® 5 
3 4(J 



1. 



2. 



3. 



5. io£ L\ \ ( 3WW^CtA\ 



6. 



3 4<p 7. 



8. 



3 4 (5y 10. 
3 4 (|? 11. 
3 A (J) 12. 
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Janitorial Tasks 
Task : Large room/area - move furniture 

Very Very 
Actions different much like 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 0 1 2 3 4 Q 
2/3 w*rm water 

2. Throw 1n large pack A- 33 0 1 2 3 4 (j) 



3. Take 48 Inch dust mop, 0 12 3 4(5 

dust pan, p1ck-up brush, 
putty knife to room/area 



4. Push bucket, mop in bucket 0 1 2 3 4 (5/ 
to room, take 2 caution 
signs 

5. Move moveable furniture 0 1 2 (3 /4 5 5. 
to clear about 1/3 of 

room/area 

6. Place caution signs each 0 1 2 3(4/5 6. 
end of cleared area 

7. Dust mop cleared area, 0 1 2 3 (4) 5 7. 
push mop straight ahead. w 

Scrape up gum etc. with 
putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 0 1 2 3 4( 5j 8. 
dust pan-p1ck-up brush ^ 

Q 



9. Mop floor with damp mop 0 1 2 3 [4 I 5 9. 

(from bucket) from far end ^ 
of area, move backwards with 
large "S" stroke, repeat 
opposite directions until 
area mopped 

10. When dry, move furniture 0 1 2(3] 4 5 10. 

to clear new area(s) 
repeat actions C-9 



11. Return furniture to 0 12 3 (4) 5 11. 

original placement ^ 



Janitorial Tasks 
Task: Large room/area - move furniture continued 

Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 
12. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 1 2 3 5 11. 



13. If person walks on wet 0 1 [l), 3 4 5 13. 

floor spot mop 



14. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 f 4/ 5 12. 

bucket (If. last room 
mopped) 
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Janitorial Tasks 



Task: Mid size room - move furniture 
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Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 

/ 1 — — — — 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 0 1 2 3 4 k£ 1. 

2/3 warm water 



2. Throw In large pack A-33 0 1 2 3 4 (V) 2. 

3. Take 36 Inch dust mop, dust 0 1 2 3 4 (J) 3. 
pan, pick-up brush, putty 

knife to room 



4. Push bucket, mop 1n bucket 0 1 2 3 4 fs 4. 
to room, take 2 caution 
. signs 



5. Move furniture to mop 1/2 room 0 1 /2/ 3 4 5 5. 
away from entrance first ^ 



6. Place caution signs each 0 1 2 3 4(5 

end of cleared area 



7. Dust mop cleared area, 0 1 2 3/ 4 J 5 7. 



push mop straight ahead. 
Scrape up gum etc. with 
putty krrlfe 

8. Pick up dust pile with 0 1 2 3 4 (s) 8. 

dust pan-pick up brush ^ 



9. Mop floor with damp mop 0 1 2 3 4 (5 ) 9. 

(from bucket) from far end ^ 
of area, move backwards with 
large "S" stroke, repeat 
opposite directions until 
area 1s mopped 

10. When dry, move furniture to 0 (\/ 2 3 4 5 10. 
clear second 1/2 of room, ^ 

repeat actions 6-9 

11. Return furniture to 0 1 2 3 (4 ) 5 11. 
original placement ^ 
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Janitorial Tasks 

Task : Mid size room - move furniture continued I* 5 

Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 
12. Insoect floor, spot 0 1 2 3 (*) 5 12. 



mop 



13. If person walks on wet 0 1 /2/ 3 4 5 13. 

floor spot mop 



14. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4(5) 

bucket (1f last room w 
mopped) 



erjc 15a 



14. 



Task: M1d size room 



Actions 

1. F111 44 qt. caster bucket 
2/3 warm water 



2. Throw In large pack A-33 



3. Take 36 Inch dust mop, dust 
pan, p1ck-up brush* putty 
knife to room 



Janitorial Tasks 
don't move furniture 

Very Very 
different much like 

0 1 2 3 4 (ji 
0 12 3 4(5 



0 12 3 4 



9 



2. 
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Comments 



4. Push bucket, mop 1n bucket 
to room, take 2 caution 
signs 



0 1 2 3 4 (jl 



5. Don't move unmoveable 
objects (PT bars, 0T 
tables etc.) 



6. Place caution signs each 
end of 1/2 room 

7. Dust mop start away from 
entrance, push mop straight 
ahead. Scrape up gum etc. 
with putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 
dust pan-pick-up brush 

9. Mop 1/2 floor with damp mop 
(from bucket) from far end 
of area, move backwards 

with large "S" stroke, repeat 
opposite direction until area 
1s mopped 

10. When dry, move signs to 
second 1/2 of room, mop 
second 1/2 



0 1 2 3 4 [Sj 

0 1 2 3 4 Q 

0 1 2 3 4 (sj 

0 1 2 3 4 Q 



5. 



0 1 [ 2jj 3 4 5 



6. 



7. 



8. 



0 1 2 3 4 (1) 9. 



10. 



9 
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Janitorial Tasks 
Task : Mid size room - don't move furniture continued 

Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 
11. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 1 2 3 (4; 5 11. 



12. If person walks on wet 0 1 2 3 U t 5 12 



floor spot mop 



13. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4 (§/ 13. 

bucket (if last room mopped) 
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Janitorial Tasks 
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Task : Mopping a small room - don't move furniture 

Very Very 

Action different much like Comments 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 0 1 2 3 4 (l) 1. 

2/3 warm water ^ 



2. Throw 1n large pack A-33 0 1 2 3 



3. Take 24 Inch dust mop, dust 0 1 2 3 4 r$ 
pan, p1ck-up brush, putty 
knife to room 



(3 



4. Push bucket, mop 1n bucket 0 1 2 3 4 (J) 
to room, take caution sign 



5. Don't move heavy furniture, 0 1 2 f 3y 4 5 5. 
equipment ^ 

6. Place caution sign Li 0 1 2 3 4 (ij 6. 
entrance ^ 

7. Dust mop from far end 0 1 2 3 4 /' Sj 7. 
using small "S" strokes, ^ 

scrape up gum etc. with 
putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 0 1 2 3 4 (5) 8. 
dust pan-pick-up brush ^ 

9. Mop floor with damp mop 0 1 2 3 4 (5/ 9. 



(from bucket) far end to 
entrance, along baseboards, 
small "S" strokes 1n middle 

10. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 1 2 3 (4) 5 10. 

11. Retu.n equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4 ;15\ 11. 
(1f last room mopped) ^ 
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Janitorial Tasks 
Task : Mopping large areas (hallways) - no furniture 
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Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster 0 1 2 3 4 0 1. 

bucket 2/3 warm water 



2. Throw 1n large pack A-33 0 1 2 3 4 0 2. 

3. Take 48 Inch dust mop, dust 0 1 2 3 4 (5) 3. 
pan, p1ck-up brush, putty ^ 

knife to area 



4. Push bucket, mop 1n 0 1 2 3 4 ( 5) 4. 

bucket to area, take o 3 l c — « 

2 caution signs ^ Si^ft 



5. Dust mop entire hall 0 1 2 3 4 /5) 5. 
push mop straight ahead, ^ 
scrape up gum etc. with 

putty knife 

6. Pick up dust pile with 0 1 2 3 4 (5) 6. 
dust pan-p1ck-up brush ^ 



Place caution signs at each 0 1 2 3 4 (s) 7. £qoAfyWfl \\kQq\^ 
end of area to be mopped ^ 



1/2 of hall length 

8. Mop floor with damp mop 0 1 2 3 (C 5 8. 
(from bucket), move backwards 

with large "S" stroke mopping 
1/2 of hall length, repeat 
opposite direction down other 1/2 

9. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 1 2 5 9. 

10. If person walks on wet 0 12 4 5 10. 

floor spot mop 



11. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4 (Sy 

bucket (1f last area mopped) ^ 



11. 
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University of Pittsburgh 



SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Dtp«rtmtnt of Sptciat Education 



January 23, 1985 



Dear Housekeepers and Janitors , 

We are planning to do a study t Kane Realonal Center, 
McKeesport teaching mentally retarded student, to damp wipe 
the furniture and fixtures 1n patient rooms (housekeeping tasks) 
and to mop the floors 1n rooms and areas on the ground floor 
of Kane Regional. We would like to have two housekeepers and 
two janitors tell us whether the actions to be taught to our 
students are like the actions used by housekeepers and janitors 
at Kane Regional. 

Please fill out the forms we've provided by circling the 
nunfcer which describes whether each action on the form 1s "very 
much like" or "very different" from the way you would do 1t. 
You may also help us by telling us how you would do the actions 
1n the space provided for comments. Thank you for helping us 
develop our study. 





Moody Wool cock 



Steven R. Lyon 

Departs- 1 of Special Education 
5M22 Forbes Quadrangle 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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Janitorial Tasks 
Task : Mopping a small room - move furniture 
Action Very different Very much like 



151 
Comments 



1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 0 1 2 
2/3 warm water 



2. Throw In large pack A-33 0 1 2 



3. Take 24 Inch dust mop, dust 0 1 2 
pan, pick-up brush, putty 
knife to room 



4. Push bucket, mop In bucket 0 1 2 
to room, take caution sign 



5. Move moveable furniture 1 2 

Into hall (chairs, lamps 
etc.) don't move moveable 



6. Place caution sign at 0 12 
entrance 

7. Dust mop from far end 0 12 
using small "S" strokes, 

scrape up gum etc. with 
putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 0 1 2 
dust pan-pick-up brush 

9. Mop floor with damp mop 0 12 
(from bucket) far end to 

entrance, along baseboards, 
small "S" strokes In middle 

10. Return furniture to 0 12 
original placement 

11. Inspect floor, sp' i mop 0 12 



12. Return equipment, empty 

bucket (If last room mopped) 



0 1 2 



3 <D 5 

$4 5 
3 4$ 

3 4 0 

3 4 5 



3 4 



0 



3 4 

3 4$ 

3 4 i) 

3 4 £, 

3 ( 5 

3 4^ 



1. 



3. 



5 • 4*^1^'. llJ/'.'t, ^* 

; \ 



8. 



10. 



12. 



9 
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Janitorial Tasks 



Task : Large roor/area - move furniture 
Actions 
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1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 
2/3 warm water 

2. Throw 1n large pack A-33 



3. Take 48 Inch dust mop, 
dust pan, pick-up brush, 
putty knife to room/area 



4. Push bucket, mop 1n bucket 
to room, take 2 caution 
signs 



5. Move moveable furniture 
to clear atout 1/3 of 
room/area 



6. Place caution signs each 
end of cleared area 

7. Dust mop cleared area, 
push mop straight ahead. 
Scrape up gum etc. with 
putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 
dust pan-pick-up brush 

9. Mop floor with damp mop 
(from bucket) from far end 
of area, move backwards with 
large H S M stroke, repeat 
opposite directions until 
area mopped 

10. When dry, move furniture 
to clear new area(s) 
repeat actions 6-9 



11. Return furniture to 
original placement 



Very Very 
different much like 



0 1 2 3 4 S 

0 12^45 

0 12^45 

0 1 2 3 4 $ 

0 1 2 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 1 2 3 4 £ 

0 1 2 3 4 (lj 
0 1 2 3 4 (§1, 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



1. 



2. 



4. 



10. 



11. 



Comments 
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Janitorial Tasks 
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Task: Large room/area - move furniture continued 

Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 



12. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 1 2 3 (*> 5 11. 



9 
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13. If person walks on wet 0 1 2 4 5 13. J d: 

floor spot mop t " 



14. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4 12. 

bucket (If last room 
mopped) 



lev 



Janitorial Tasks 
Task: Mid size room - move furniture 
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Very Very 

Actions different much lik e Comments 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 0 1 2 3 4 ^' 1. 



2/3 warm water 



2. Throw In large pack A-33 0 1 2 (i 4 5 2. 



3. Take 36 Inch dust mop, dust 0 1 2 (3, 4 5 3. ^J,-, >w' ,\^&- 
pan, pick-up brush, putty 

knife to room 

4. Push bucket, mop In bucket 0 1 2 3 4 § 4. 

to room, take 2 caution ~ 

signs 

5. Move furniture to mop 1/2 room 0 1 2 3 4 £/ 5. 

away from entrance first "~ 



6. Place caution signs each 0 1 2 3 4 <£/ 

end of cleared area 



7. Dust mop cleared area, 0 1 2 3 4 &y 
push mop straight ahead. w 
Scrape up gum etc. with 

putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 0 12 3 4 4) 
dust pan-pick up brush 



9. Mop floor with damp mop 0 1 2 3 4 9. 

(from bucket) from far end 
of area, move backwards with 
large "S" stroke, repeat 
opposite directions until 
area Is mopped 

10. When dry, move furniture to 0 1 2 3 4 £/ 10. 
clear second 1/2 of room, 
repeat actions 6-9 



11. Return furniture to 0 1 2 3 4 § 11, 

original placement ^ 
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Janitorial Tasks 
Task: M1d size room - move furniture continued 



13. If person walks on wet 0.23)45 13. 

floor spot mop 



14. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4 A/' 14. 

bucket (1f last room ^ 
mopped) 
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Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 

12. Inspect floor, spot 0 1 2 3 £) 5 12. 

mop 



Janitorial Tasks 
Task; Mid size room - don't move furniture 



Actions 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 
2/3 warm water 

2. Throw 1n large pack A-33 



Very 

different 



Very 

much like 



0 1 2 3 4 £ ; 
0 1 2 g, 4 5 



3. Take 36 Inch dust mop, dust 0 1 2 (3) 4 5 
pan, pick-up brush, putty 
knife to room 



4. Push bucket, mop 1n bucket 
to room, take 2 caution 
signs 



0 1 2 3 4 /5, 



5. Don't move unmoveable 
objects (PT bars, 0T 
tables etc.) 



6. Place caution signs each 
end of 1/2 room 

7. Oust mop start away from 
entrance, push mop straight 
ahead. Scrape up gum etc. 
with putty knife 

8. Pick up dust pile with 
dust pan-p1ck-up brush 

9. Mop 1/2 floor with damp mop 
(from bucket) from far end 
of area, move backwards 
with large "S" stroke, repeat 
opposite direction until area 
1s mopped 

10. When dry, move signs to 
second 1/2 of room, mop 
second 1/2 



0 12 3 4 



0 1 2 3 4 ^} 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



0 12 3 4 



6 



0 12 3 4 



l. 



2. 



3. 



8. 



10. 
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Comments 
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Janitorial Tasks 

Task : Mid size room - don't move furniture continued 157 

Very Very 

Actions different much like Comments 
11. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 1 2 £/ 4 5 11. 



12. If person walks on wet 0 12/^45 12. 

floor spot mop 



13. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4 @ 13. 

bucket (1f last room mopped) 



er|c 
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Janitorial Tasks 








Task: Mopping a small 


room - don't move furniture 








Very Very 








Act1 on 


different much like 




Comments 


1. 


Fill 44 qt. caster bucket 


0 


1 2 3 4 & 


i. 






2/3 warm water 










2. 


Throw 1n large pack A-33 


0 


1 2 (p 4 5 


2. 




3. 


Take 24 Inch dust mop, dust 


0 


1 c 3 4 pi 


3. 






pan, p1ck-up brush, putty 












knife to room 










4. 


Push bucket, mop in bucket 


o 


1 2 3 4 6 J 


4. 






to room, take caution sign 










5. 


Don't move heavy furniture, 


0 


1 2 3 4 & ! 


5. 






equipment 










6. 


Place caution sign at 


fl 

V 




6. 


- 




entrance 








7. 


Dust mop from far end 


0 


1 2 3 4 &) 


7. 






using small "S" strokes, 












scrape up gum etc. with 












putty knife 










8. 


Pick up dust pile with 


0 


i 2 3 4 gy 


8. 






dust pan-pick-up brush 










9. 


Mop floor with damp mop 


0 


1 2 3 4 g, 


9. • 






(from bucket) far end to 










entrance, along baseboards, 












small M S M strokes 1n middle 










10. 


Inspect floor, spot mop 


0 


1 2^/ 4 5 


10. 




11. 


Return equipment, empty 


0 


1 2 3 4 £' 


11. 






(if last room mopped) 
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Janitorial Tasks 
Task : Mopping large areas (hallways) - no furniture 

Very Very 
Actions different much like 

1. Fill 44 qt. caster 0 1 2 3 4 /1/ 1. 
bucket 2/3 warm water 

2. Throw In large pack A-33 0 1 2 ^ 4 5 2. 



3. Take 48 Inch dust mop, dust 0 12/1/45 
pan, pick-up brush, putty ^ 
knife to area 

4. Push bucket, mop In 0 1 2 3 4 (jp 
bucket to area, take 

2 caution signs 

5. Dust mop entire hall 0 1 2 3 4 f) 
push mop straight ahead, L/ 
scrape up gum etc. with 

putty knife 

6. Pick up dust pile with 0 1 2 3 4 (p 
dust pan-pick-up brush 

7. Place caution signs at each 0 12 3 4 A/ 
end of area to be mopped ^ 
1/2 of hall length 



8. Mop floor with damp mop 0 1 2 3 4/_5 
(from bucket), move backwards 

with large M S" stroke mopping 
1/2 of hall length, repeat 
opposite direction down other 1/2 

9. Inspect floor, spot mop 0 1 2 4 5 



10. If person walks on wet 0 1 4 I 10. 

floor spot mop ^ 



11. Return equipment, empty 0 1 2 3 4 (S^y 11. 

bucket (If last area mopped) 
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Subj ect : 



Task Sequence : 

Damp Wiping 
Response Example : 

Cleaning Wheelchairs 

Generic Responses Dates: 



DATA SHEET 

Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



161 

Key : 

^■Independent 
2-Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O"lncorrect (Probe Only) 



Components 



a. 

b. 



Fill lOqt. bucket 2/3 



Add small pack A-33* 



c. 
1. 
a. 
2. 



Take cart to roos* 



Total—Take Supplies* 



Hove wheelchair 



Total— Position 



Equipment 



a. 
b. 
3. 
a. 



Damp wipe surfaces 



Scour off grime 



Total— Wash 



Look over all parts 



b. 
4. 



Repeat 3 (if need) 



Total— Inspect Work 



a. 
b. 

c. 

5, 
6. 



Return wheelchair 



Return cart* 



Empty bucket* 



Total — Return Supplie i 



Planned exception 



*Onee n*r session 




Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



ERIC 



A O 




DATA SHEET 
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Subject : 



Task Sequence : 

Damp Wiping 
Response Example : 

Cleaning Sinks and Lavatories 
Generic Responses 



Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



Key : 

3" Independent , 
2" Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O-Incorrect (Probe Only) 



Dates : 



Components 



a. 



Fill lOqt bucket 2/3*1 



Add small pack A-33* 



c. 

T 



Take cart to room* 



Total— Take Supplies* 



a> jgc» Sani-fluah in 



toilet 



b. Small items to bed. 



chair 



2^ 

a, 

b. 



Total—Move Small Iten 



Damp vipe surfaces 



Swish brush and under 



rim 



3. 
a. 
b. 

a. 

b. 



Total—Wash 



Spray — bright metal 



Wipe — plumbing etc. 



Total— Polish 



Look over all parts 



Repeat 3 & 4 (if need] 



Total — Inspect Work 



a. Return small items 



b. 

c. 



Return cart* 



Empty bucket* 



I 



Total— Return Supplies 



*Once per session 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



O A O 

ERIC 



T 



DATA SHEET 



Subject : 



Task Sequence : 

Damp Wiping 
Response Example : 

Cleaning Counters, Shelves, Cabinets 
Dates : 



Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 
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Key : 

^^Independent 

2= Verbal Instruction 

l-PViysical Guidance 

0" Incorrect (Probe Only) 



Components 
















l 
































a. Fill lOqt bucket 2/3* 


















































b. Add small pack A- 33* 


















































c. Take cart to room* 


















































1. Total — Take Supplies* 


















































a. Move small items — 


































































































1 side 


















































2. Total — Move Small Itrai 


















































a. Wipe % shelves. 


































































































Counters 


















































b. Repeat 2a/3a return 


















































c. Wipe doors, drawers 


















































3. Total — Wash 


















































a. Look over all parts 










• 














r 


























b. Repeat 3 (if need) 


















































4. Total — Inspect Work 


















































a. Return small items 


















































b. Return cart* 


















































c. Empty bucket* 


















































5. Total — Return Supplier 


1 


































































































*0nce per session 




















































• 




















































































































































































































































































1 


























































































































Type of Session 


















































Staff Initials 
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Subject: 



Tf.sk S«quenc« ; 

Re 8 pon& m %x%fcte . 

Cleaning Patient Bed 
Generic Rest jnses Dates 



Type of Session ; 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



Key ; 

3" Independent 
2-Verbal Instruction 
1-P»iysical Guidance 
0« Jncorrect (Probe Only) 



Components 



b. 
c. 
1. 
a. 
b. 
T. 



Fill IQqf: bucket 2/3* 



Add small pack A-33* 



Take c& . to room* 



Total—Take Supplies* 



Move bed from vail 



Raise bed (if need ) 
Total— Position 
Equipment 



b. 



Wipe head/foot 



Wipe rails, mattress , 



under 



3. Total— Wash 



b. 

77 

a. 
b7 

77 

a. 



Spray head/foot/rails 



Wipe-dry cloth 



Total— Polish 



Look over all parts 



Repeat 3 £ \ (if need 



Total- -Inspect Work 



Return bea 



Return cart* 



c 
67 



Empty bucket* 



Tota* —Return Fupplie \ 



*Once per session 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



ERLC 



. ..L 
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Subject: 



Task Sequence : 

Damp Wiping 
Response Example : 

Cleaning Chair, Stand, Tray Table 

Generic Responses Dates; 



DATA SHEET 

Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 
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Key : 
3=In 



'Independent 
2-Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O-Incorrect (Probe Only) 



Components 



a. 



Fill lOqt bucket 2/3* 



Add small pack A-33* 



c. Take cart to room* 
i. Total^TaEeTuppIies 



a. 

b7 



Mov^furaltur^ 



Small Items to bed 



2. Total — Position 



^uipment 



a. , 
a. 



Remove loose soil 



Damp vipe surfaces 



Total—Wash 



Spray — wood, metal, 



plastic 



b. Wipe sprayed surfaces 



4. 
a. 



Total—Polish 



Look over all parts 



5. 
a. 
b. 
c. 

77 



Repeat 3 & 4 (if need 



Total—Inspect Work 



Return equipment 



Return cart* 



Empty bucket* 



Total — Return Supplie 



*Once per session 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



ERLC — 



Subj act: 



Task Stauence ; 

Damp Wiping 
Response Example : 

Cleaning Drinking Fountain 

gneric Responses Dates: 



DATA SHEET 

Type of Session ; 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 
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Ke^: 

3 a Independent 
2- Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O-Incorrect (Probe Only) 




1 



Subject : 



Task Sequence : 

Floor Mopping 
Response Examp le: 



DATA SHEET 

Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 
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Key : 

3«Independent 
2«Verbal Instruction 
l«Physical Guidance 
O«lncorrect (Probe Only) 



Mopping a Small Room — Move Furniture 
Generic Responses Dates : 



Components 



a, 

b^ 
c. 



Fill 44 qt. bucket ill 



Dust mop etc, to room 



Bucket/mop/sign to 



room 



1. Total—Take Supplies 



a. Sign at entrance 



4* 

a. 

b. 



Total—Place Sign 



Dust mop 



Scrape gum etc. 



c. Plck-up-pan & brus h 

3. Total— Dust Mop 

a. Move furniture from 



wall 



b. Move furniture to val 



c. 

a. 
b. 



Don't move desk etc. 



Total— Move Furniture 



Mop— outside of room 



Mop — center of room 



2; 
a. 

6. 
a. 
b. 
7. 



Total— Mop Floor 



Look at all surfaces 



Spot mop (If need) 



Totf.l — Inspect work 



Return equipment* 



Empty bucket* 



Total— Return Supplle 



*Once per session 



(change water wheu dirty 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



o A O 

ERIC 



t-t 



DATA SHEET 
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Subject : 



Task Sequence : 

Floor Mopping 
Response Example: 



Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



Key ; 
3-1* 



"Independent 
2-Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O-Incorrect (Probe Only) 



Mopping a Large Room/ Area— Move Furniture 
Generic Responses Da tes: 



j>mponenti I I 
1 44 qt. R,,Ai r [ 
t moo etc. to rood I 



Compo 

fli Fill 

b. Pus 



c. Bucket/mop/3 slfins ^° 




i. Toy* suaaLUa 



a. Move furniture 1/3 rm 

b. Don't move desks etc. 



2. Total— Move Furtiit^ 



a. Signs — ends & middle 



b. Move to new area 



3. Total— Place sly is 



a. Dust mop 



b. Scrape gum etc. 



c. Plck-up-pan & brush 



4. Total — Dust mot 



a. Mop — along baseboards 



b. Mop — open section 



5. Total— Mop Floor 



a. Repeat 2, 3, 4, 5 



b. Repeat 2 t 3 f 4 f 5 



c. Return furniture 



6. Total— Return Furntr. 



a. Look at all surfaces 



b. Spot mop (If need) 



7. Total — Inspect Work 



a. Spot mop marks (If nd 



8. Total— Planned Except 



a* Return equipment* 



b. Emoty bucket* 



9. Total— Return Supplle 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



*Once per session 

O ge water when dir t 

E RI C A o ~ 



DATA SHEET 
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Subject ; 



Task Sequence : 

Floor Mopping 
cample: 



Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



Key : 
3^In 



Response Examp 

Mopping a Mid Size Room— Don't Move Furniture 
Generic Respons e s Date s: 



■Independent 
2- Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O"lncorrect (Probe Only) 



Components 



a. 

c. 



Fill 44 at bucket 2/3^ 



Dust mop etc. tc room] 



1 
a. 

a. 



3ucket/Mop/3 signs to I 
room* 

Total— Take Supplies 
Don't move heavy objsj 



Total— Move Furniture 



Signs—end & middle 



H room 



b. 
3. 



Move to new area 



Total— Place signs 



a. 

b. 
c. 



Dust mop 



Scrape gum etc. 



Pick-up-pan & brush 



4. Tnr*1~n inr flpp 



Mnn — along haQgh nflrf ^| 



Mnn "^ fl nnr 



Jlatal— flop floor 



RftPfiat — 3 & 4 



surfaces 

h. f^nnf mop ( If ngP H) 



7. Total —Inspect Work 



a. Return equipment* 



b. Empt y buckefr» 



8. Total-Return Supplies 



*Once per session 



(change water when dirty] 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



ERLC 



DATA SHEET 
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Subject: 



Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



Task Sequence ; 

Floor Mopping 
Response Example : 

Mopping a Mid Size Room — Move Furniture 

Generic Responses Dates 



Key . 

3"Independent 
2-Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O-Incorrect (Probe Only) 




DATA SHEET 
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Subj ect : 



Task Sequence : 



ing 



Type of Session ; 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



Floor Moppi 
Response Example 

Mopping a Small Room — Don't Move Furniture 
Generic Responses Dates : 



Key : 

3" Independent 
2-Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O"lncorrect (Probe Only) 



Components 



a. 
b. 
c. 



Fill 44 ot. bucket 2/' 



Dust mop etc, to room' 



Bucket /Mop/Sign to 



room* 



1. Total— Take Supplies* 



a. 

1± 
a. 

*i 

c. 

3. 
a. 
b. 
4. 
a. 
b. 
5. 
a. 
b^_ 

TT 



Don't move heavy objs 



Total — Move Furniture 



Dust 



mop 



Scrape gum etc. 



_Pick-up-pan & brush 



Total—Dust Mop 



Mop— along baseboards 



Mop — center of room 



Total — Mop Floor 



Look at all surfaces 



Spot mop (if need) 



Total — Inspect Work 



Return equipment* 



Empty bucket* 



Total— Return Supplie 



»Onra» pgr* qa gg-frm 



(chants wafer uhpn Alrty 



TT 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



ERIC 



DATA SHEET 



Subject : 



Type of Session : 
Probe (P) 

Simulation Instruction (S) 
Actual Job Instruction (A) 



Task Sequence : 

Floor Mopping 
Response Example : 

Mopping a Large Area (Hallway)— No Furniture 
Generic Respons es^ Dates : 
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Key: 

3- Independent 
2-Verbal Instruction 
1-Physical Guidance 
O-Incorrect (Probe Only) 



Components 

Fill 44 qt. Bucket 2/ 



a. 

bT 



Dust mop etc. to are 



Bucket/mop/ 3 signs to 



Total—Take Supplies* 



1. 

a. Dust mop entire hall 

b. Scrape gum etc. 

c. Pick-up-pan & brush 

2. Total — Dust Mop 

§, Signs-ends, middle 



% length 



3. 

Ju. 

4. 
a. 
b. 
5. 
a. 



Total— Place Signs 



Mop 1st k hall 



Mop 2nd U hall 



Total — Mop Floor 



Look at all surfaces 



Spot mop (if need) 



Total — Inspect Work 



Exception — spot mop 



(If need) 



6, Total — Exception 



a. 

b. 



Return equipment* 



Empty bucket* 



7, Total — Return Suppli 



*Once per session 



(change water when dirty 



Type of Session 



Staff Initials 



ERIC 



APPENDIX D 
Scheduling Matrix 



is, 



ScheduJ In n Matrix 



Simulati on Instruction/ Weekly Probe. Inatructor/bata Collector Schedule - 2 W eek Cycle 



Cruup 



SI/ 1 



bJ/1 



S4/ 1 1 



Baeellne Probe he Jul a Task Monday Tuaaday Wednaaday IWaday Friday Monday Tueadey Wednaaday TWedey Friday 
AJ1. PJT Sequence A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. A.M. P.M. am. pm am p.m am Pn ah pm am pm 


Damp wiping' Actual Job Simulation damp wiping 
Flour sopping; Simulation Actual Job floor mopping 


A/b 


X 


hp 

A/l 


X 


0 


X 


A 


X 


A/L 


X 


D 


X 


hp 
D 


X 


B/C 


X 


C 


X 


c 


X 


X 


C/D 


X 


D 


X 


c 


X 


JP 
B 


X 


B/D 


X 


B 


X 


B 


X 


A/D 


X 


b/B 


X 


D 


Damp wiping: Simulation Actual Job damp wiping 
Floor sopping: Actual Job Simulation fluor sopping 




tt/A 


X 


to 


I 


A 


x 


A 


X 


C/A 


1 




X 




1 


C/B 


x 


£ 


1 




D/C 


X 


D 


X 


B 


X 


Jp 

c 


X 


D/l 


X 


A 


X 


B 


X 


D/A 


X 


Jp 

D 


X 


B 


X 


Damp wiping: Actual Jub Actual Job damp wiping 
Floor mopping: simulation Simulation floor mopping 


A 


X 


C 


X 


D/A 


X 


A 


X 


A 


X 


D/C 


X 


hp 
C]A 


X 


B 


X 


C 


X 


C/A 


X 


X 


C 


X 


L> 


X 


c/b 


X 


Ip 

C/D 


X 


fi 


X 


B/A 


X 


B 


X 


A 


X 


Jp 

it 


X 


D/B 


Damp wiping- Slmulatlun Actual Job damp wiping 
Flour mopping. Actual job Simulation flour mopplr.g 


X 


n 


X 


o> 


X 


A/b 




A 


X 


c 


X 


c/b 


X 




X 


C 


X 


c 


X 


A/C 




X 


.p 


x 


B/L 


x 


B/D 


x 


p 


X 


A/B 


X 


■ 




u 


x 


17A 


x 


l/D 1 X 



Codaa: Housekeeping Probe • HP 
Janitorial Prube - JP 
ln*tructur*/Data ■ A BCD 
Collectors 

(in*t iic tor Mated flrat 
and Mingle letter*) 



1 66 
o 
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APPENDIX F 
Supervisor Evaluation Form 



US.t AAM&Xl Uf ffcJJh.nAi 'HUUKAMi 
TRAINING & EMPLOYMEr ^CENTER 

EVALUATION FORM 



/ 
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STUDENTS NAME^ 
CLASS 



DATE, 

NO. OF WZZKS 



IN PROGRAM 

PINAL EVALUATION" 

(Check if Applicable) 



1. ATTENDANCE: GOOD, 

FAIR 



POOR 



COMMENTS : 
2 . ATTITUDE : 



WILLING TO WORK YES NO 

NEEDS TO BE "PUSHED" YES 

WORKS WELL WITH OTHERS YES 

ACCEPTS CORRECTION AND CRITICISM 



NO 
NO 

_ GOOD 
_ PAIR 
POOR 



COMMENTS 



3- QUALITY OF 

WORK PERFORMED: • EXCELLENT GOOD FAIR POOR UNABLE TO EVALUAT: 

(State Reason) 



THEORY 



PRACTICUM 

COJv E?.TS: 

TEST RESULTS (Grade average) 

COMMENTS : 

PROGRESSING AS PLANNED YES 

COMMENTS: 



NO. OF ACCUMULATIVE HRS, 



NO 



IN YOUR JUDGMENT , WILL THE TRAINEE BE EMPLOYABLE AFTER COMPLETION 

OF TRAINING? 



YES 



NO IF NOT, EXPLAIN 



BJX'ah 
3-34 



General Case Simulation 



General Case Simulation Instruction and the 
Establishment and Maintenance of Work. Performance 

William W. Woolcock, Steven R. Lyon, 
and Karin P. Woolcock 
University of Pittsburgh 



Running Head: General Case Simulation Instruction 



Requests for reprints may be addressed to William W, Woolcock, Department of 
Teacher Education, University of Arkansas at Little Rock, 33rd and University 
Avenue, Little Rock, AR, 72204. 
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General Case Simulation 2 
Abstract 

This study was conducted to determine whether general case simulation 
instruction on selected job task sequences and teaching examples, which sampled 
the range of stimulus/response variation encountered in two community jobs, 
resulted in the generalized performance of specific community job requirements 
by four young adults with severe handicaps. A multiple baseline across subjects 
and behaviors design was used to assess subject performance in simulation 
instruction, on concurrent and subsequent actual job probes, and in actual job 
instruction. Data indicated that simulation instruction on two representative 
teaching examples for each of two job task sequences resulted in concurrent 
generalized performance on six response examples for each task sequence, and in 
subsequent improvements in job entry skills which were maintained and extended 
during actual job instruction and instructor withdrawal phases. Results are 
discussed in terms of potential uses and misuses of general case simulations of 
community job skills. 
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General Case Simulation Instruction 



and the Establishment and Maintenance 



of Work Performance 



Use of The "Supported Work Model" (Wehman & Kregel, 1935) for job placement 
and training of persons with severe handicaps has proven successful (e.g., 
Brown , Ford, et al . , 1983; Schutz & Rusch, 1982; Sowers, Thompson, & Connis, 
1979; Wehman et al . , 1982)* However the on-the-job training process frequently 
requires extended training prior to trainer withdrawal (e.g., an average of 381 
hours, Wehman et al., 1983). Need for this extended training is attributed to 
three trainee difficulties: (a) lack of the required specific work skills; (b) 
lack of strength or stamina; and (c) inability to interact appropriately with 
other people on the 'job (Wehman et al • , 1982, p. 13). These problems provide 
support for "more effective pre-employment training and preparation" (Wehman & 
Hill, 1980, p. 30). 

Several sources (Bellamy, Rose, Wilson, & Clarke, 1982; Horner, McDonnell, 
Williams, & Vogelsberg, 1983; Renzaglia & Hutchins, 1985) indicate specific work 
skills preparation may include instruction on job or task sequences which sample 
the tasks, processes, and behavioral requirements that a person will later 
encounter on a specific job. By sampling the requirements of a particular job, 
specific work skills may generalize to a broader range of actual job 
requirements . 

General case instruction is a met nod for selecting a minimum number of 
teaching examples which sample the range of stimulus variation present in a 
larger targeted class, or instructional universe, of untrained examples (Horner, 
Sprague, & Wilcox, 1982). This process has typically entailed the sequential 
teaching of representative stimulus examples to a pre-established criterion 
level, followed by the testing of generalized performance through the 
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General Case Simulation 4 

introduction of untrained examples which provide all of the stimulus variations 
present in the instructional universe for a particular behavior (Horner & 
McDonald, 1982). 

Although general case instruction has been used successfully to teach a 
variety of generalized responses in vocational (Horner & McDonald, 1982; 
Woolcock & tengel, 1984) and community settings (Horner, Williams, & Steveley, 
1984; Sprague & Horner, 1984), these studies reflect two methodological 
limitations. First, previous investigations in general case instruction have 
primarily utilized consecutive nontrained probes of an instructional unlvpre^ 
following the attainment of training criteria on single instance, multiple 
instance, and/or general case teaching examples. Untrained probes were used as 
the sole dependent measure while training data were not presented graphically. 
Although performance on probe measures of an instructional universe may be the 
preferred dependent variable in general case instruction (Horner, 1982), the 
procedure fails to indicate a concurrent relationship between training and probe 
measures. Measurement of probe performance during training provides 
verification of the ongoing effects of training on generalized responding and 
serves as an indicator for the attainment of training criteria (Giangreco, 
1983). Second, research in general case instruction has been restricted to the 
teaching of a single response (Horner & McDonald, 1982), or short sequences of 
responses (Horner, Williams, & Steveley, 1984; Sprague & Horner, 1984), rather 
than multiple responses or response sequences typically expected in community 
job situations. 

Horner, McDonnell, and Bellamy (1984) indicated that by selecting 
simulation teaching examples that sample the range of relevant stimuli found in 
the natural environment, the general case for a community behavior may be 
efficiently taught in a simulation environment. McDonnell et al. (1984) 
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compared the effects of classroom simulation instruction, with simulation 
instruction combined with community instruction on generalized grocery 
purchasing skills. The successful presentation of concurrent community and 
simulation instruction in this study, and in a subsequent study of grocery item 
selection (McDonnell & Horner, 1984), indicates that concurrent community 
instruction and or probes on actual materia! s (Giangreco, 1983) may provide the 
"crucial connections 11 necessary for individuals with severe handicaps to relate 
simulation stimuli to generalized community performance requirements. 

To date, research in simulation instruction has not addressed tne 
application of general case simulations of specific job task sequences to 
specific jobs in a community. The present study was designed to determine the 
extent to which general case simulation instruction on two representative 
response examples, for each of two different janitorial and housekeeping task 
sequences, would result in improved independent performance on weekly probe 
measures of six response examples for each of the task sequences at an actual 
job site. Maintenance and further acquisition of the task sequences were 
measured during follow-up probes at the actual job site, instruction at the 
actual job site, and systematic withdrawal of instructor intervention and 
supervision at the actual job site. 



Two students from a public school and two clients from an adult day program 
participated in this study. The public school students included a 19 year old 
male with a WISC IQ of 37 and a 21 year old female with a WISC IQ of 41, 
Neither of these students had received instruction on damp wiping or floor 
mopping prior to the initiation of this study. The adult day program clients 
included a 20 year old female with Down's Syndrome who had a WAIS IQ of 55 and a 
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24 year old male with Down's Syndrome who had a WAIS IQ of 54. The adult day 
program clients had been involved previously in simulated job instruction 
including damp wiping of kitchen fixtures and tables, and mopping of small floor 
areas using a small "S" stroke. 
Settings 

The study was conducted in two bettings, a simulation site (at an adult day 
program) and an actual job site (at a large convalescent hospital). At the 
actual job site, housekeeping probes and instruction were conducted in second 
floor patient rooms assigned by nursing staff, and janitorial probes and 
instruction were conducted in the first floor rooms and areas usually mopped by 
entry-level janitors. 
Materials 

Simulation and actual job site damp wiping (housekeeping) and floor mopping 
(janitorial) supplies and equipment were located on housekeeping carts and in 
janitor's storage rooms at both sites. The equipment and supplies used at the 
simulation site were purchased for use in this study in an effort to replicate 
the materials used by janitors and housekeepers at the actual job site. 
Instructors and data collectors used clipboards containing data sheets for both 
task sequences for each subject. 
Task Sequences 

Task sequences commonly engaged in by nonhandicapped housekeepers and 
janitors at the actual job site were used. Tasks involved in damp wiping 
patient furniture and equipment, and floor mopping first floor rooms and areas 
were selected as instructional task sequences because they were the primary 
activities of housekeepers and entry-level janitors at the actual job site. 

Specific tasks, defined as generic responses, which were included in both 
task sequences were derived from the hospital's housekeeping department 
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orientation manual, and from task analytic observations of a nonhandicapped 
housekeeper and a nonhandicapped janitor at the actual job site. Task 
sequences were validated by two housekeepers and two janitors indicating 
agreement or disagreement on a written description of each generic response in 
each task sequence across all probe and instructional response examples (See 
Table 1). 

Insert Table 1 About Here 



Response Examples 

Generic responses in each task sequence were performed by nonhandicapped 
housekeepers and entry-level janitors on an array of response examples at the 
actual job site. In defining the "instructional universe 11 (Horner, et ai., 
1982, p#74) for the damp wiping (housekeeping) task sequence, six response 
examples were selected which representee the equipment and furnishings commonly 
damp wiped in patient rooms and hallways (drinking fountain). Similarly, the 
instructional universe for the floor mopping (janitorial) task sequence included 
six types of rooms and areas which represented the looms and areas commonly 
mopped by entry-level janitors. By selecting rooms by common characteristics 
rather than specific rooms, subjects were assigned to mop unmopped rooms which 
shared common characteristics, although different rooms were assigned to each 
subject during each probe and instructional session. 

Within the instructional universe for each task sequence, stimulus/response 
variations were defined for the performance of each generic response on all six 
response examples. Such variations typically involved deletion of a particular 
generic response, different materials used for different response examples, or 
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different response topographies used with different response examples (e.g., 
floor mopping with push-pull strokes or with large "S M strokes). 

Based on this analysis , ewo representative response examples for each task 
sequence were selected as simulation response examples. Response examples were 
defined as: (a) tv*> simulation response examples; (b) two simulation response 
examples - actual job, the simulation response examples at the actual job site; 
and (c) four actual response examples, including nontrained response examples at 
the actual job site. 
Design . 

The study employed a multiple baseline across subjects and behaviors design 
(Kazdin, 1973). Subject performance during each session was presented as the 
Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses performed at the independent level 
of assistance for all phases of the study: (a) baseline probe; (b) simulation 
instruction/weekly probe; (c) follow-up probe; <d) actual job instruction; and 
(e) instructor withdrawal phases. 
Procedure 

Baseline Probe . Baseline probe sessions conducted at the simulation site 
and actual job site measured each subject's initial nontrained performance of 
both task sequences. Dependent measures for each task sequence included Percent 
Correct Independent Generic Responses on: (a) two simulation response examples 
at the simulation site; (b) two s* liar simulation response examples - actual 
job, at the actual job site; and (c) four untrained actual resp se examples at 
the actual job site. 

Simulation Instruction . Simulation instruction sessions provided each 
subject with instruction on two trials on each of two different simulation 
response examples. Simulation instruction or the damp wiping (housekeeping) 
task sequence was conducted in two men's and two women's bathrooms, and in a 
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small classroom (wheelchairs). Simulation instruction on the floor mopping 
(janitorial) task sequences was conducted in a small classroom and small pantry 
(small room - move furniture), and in a large activity room and large chapel 
(large room - move furniture) at the simulation site. Subjects 1 and 3 received 
instruction on housekeeping in the morning and janitorial instruction in the 
afternoon, while the order of instruction was reversed for subjects 2 and 4. 

Individual decisions for terminating simulation instruction were based on 
criteria from Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses in simulation 
InRtrnrH on RPRslnns and weekly nrnhe sessions, neneral guidelines for 
completing the simulation instruction phase, for each task sequence, included 90 
Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses on the simulation response 
examples combined with 70 Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses on the 
simulation response examples - actual job and actual response examples during 
the next weekly probe session. Decision guidelines were adjusted to lower 
levels in instances where noncriteria subject performance indicated improved 
generalization following a prolonged simulation instruction phase. 

Weekly Probes . Weekly probes of nontrained performance on all six response 
examples at the actual job site were conducted for both task sequences 
concurrent with simulation instruction. Weekly probe sessions, conducted 
individually with each subject, provided for the assessment of the generalized 
effects of simulation instruction across settings on the simulation response 
examples - actual job, and across materials on the four nontrained actual 
response examples. Probe sessions began with an instructional sequence for 
generic response number 1 "take supplies from cart, storeroom 11 , which was not 
factored into the "Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses 11 . After 
teaching generic response number 1, instructors assessed independent performance 
on the remaining generic responses for each response example. When f- .lure to 
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perform a generic response resulted in the inability to complete the task 
sequence on a particular response example, the probe trial on that response 
example was terminated, all remaining generic responses scored as incorrect anc 
probe measurement shifted to the next response example. The final generic 
response "Return Supplies" was performed at the end of each probe session and 
measured as a nontrained generic response. When subject failure to complete a 
task sequence occurred on the final response example in a probe session, the 
instructor signaled the end of the session at which time performance of "Return 
Supplier" wab aobebsed. 

Follow-up Probe . During the follow-up probe phase, two consecutive actual 
job probe sessions for each subject and task sequence, were conducted to assess 
maintenance of generalized independent subject performance of the simulation 
response examples - actual job and the actual response examples immediately 
following the simulation instruction/ weekly probe phase. 

Actual Job Instruction . The purpose of the actual job instruction phase 
was to provide subjects with needed additional individual instruction on all 
response examples for each task sequence at the actual job site. Subjects 
received least intrusive prompts instruction on all generic response components 
for each of the simulation response examples - actual job and actual response 
examples. Criteria for terminating the actual job instruction fhase for each 
subject and task sequence were based on three consecutive sessions in which all 
simulation response examples - actual job and actual response examples were 
performed at 100 Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses. 

Instructor Withdrawal . Following the actual job instruction phase on both 
task sequences, individual instructor contact was systematically withdrawn from 
subject 1 and subject 3 at the actual job site according to the following 
bc^edule of instructor withdrawal sub-phases: 
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It Instructor and data collector escorted subject to a patient 
room for damp wiping and to the equipment room for floor mopping. The 
instructor and data collector remained in the patient room during damp wiping 
and within 15 feet of the subject durinr floor mopping, recording probe data 
(3 or 0), without interacting with the subject. Subject performance was reviewed 
at the end of each session through staff /subject discussion of correct 
performance and errors, 

2* Instructor and data collector escorted each subject to a 
patient rocs (damp wiping) and to the equipment room (fleer sopping). Subject 
performance of each response example was self-initiated with probe observations 
made from the hallway outside the patient room (damp wiping) and from a minimum 
distance of 15 feet (floor mopping). Subject performance was reviewed at the 
end of each session, 

3, An instructor told subjects which patient room to damp wipe and 
rooms/areas to mop at the beginning of each session, without escort to the 
room(s). Probe data was collected from the hallway (damp wiping) and from a 
minimum of 15 feet (floor mopping). Subject performance was reviewed at the end 
of each session. Criteria for terminating each instructor withdrawal sub-phase 
were based on probe data indicating 100 Percent r * rect Independent Generic 
Responses on all response examples during two consecutive sessions. 
Data Collection 

Following observer training and successful attainment of minimum 80% 
agreement four instructors/data collectors were assigned to different subjects, 
task sequences, and roles as instructor or data collector on a daily basis, and 
were rotated subsequently across subjects and tasks. Discrete trial procedural 
recording was used during each instructional session in which the performance of 
each generic response component was scored according to the level of assistance 
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provided by the instructor* Measurement of generic responses performed during 
instruction and probe sessions was converted to the percentage of generic 
responses performed at the independent (3) level, and percent correct 
independent generic responses were derived by dividing the total number of 
independent generic responses by the total number of generic responses measured 
and multiplying by 100* 

Results 

Interobserver Reliability 

Interobserver reliability sessions were conducted during 104 or 35% of the 
300 probe and instructional sessions conducted for all subjects, task sequences > 
and experimental phases* Levels of interobserver agreement were derived from a 
comparison of instructor and data collector agreement on the 
occurrence/nonoccurrence of generic response components and generic responses 
performed at the independent (3) level during each interobserver reliability 
session* Percent of interobberver agreement was determined by dividing the 
number of agreements by the number of agreements plus disagreements and 
multiplying by 100 for each interobserver reliability session* Interobserver 
agreement for all phases was 83 - 100Z, x » 97%* 
Baseline Probe 

Figure 1 illustrates percent correct independent generic responses for 
housekeeping and janitorial task sequences, for all subjects during r*ach phase 
of the otudy. 



Insert Figure 1 About Here 
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During the baseline probe phase all four subjects demonstrated a general 
inability to perform either task sequence on the two simulation response 
examples and the six response examples at the actual job site. 
Simulation Instruction/Weekly Probes 

Duration of the simulation instruction/weekly probe phase ranged from 5 
total sessions required for subject 1 to attain criteria on the janitorial task 
sequence to Zc total sessions for subject 4 prior t*) her entry into the 
follow-up probe phase on the janitorial task sequence • Subject 1 and 3 
demonstrated criteria performance on all neasures of bo^h task sequences. 
Subject 4 attained criteria on the housekeeping task sequence and subject 2 on 
che janitorial task sequence while the simulation instruction/weekly probe phase 
was terminated after improved, yet not criteria level performances for subject 2 
on the housekeeping task sequence and for subject 4 on the janitorial task 
sequence. Following subject 4's fifth janitorial weekly probe session, a 
reinforcement strategy (SR+) was instituted to attempt to increase her 
motivation to perform in janitorial simulation instruction. This strategy 
involved the use of a check sheet on which checks were placed to note an 
independent generic response. When subject 4's performance resulted in checks 
equalling or surpassing a gradually increasing number of checks she was 
permitted to eat her lunch in the cafeteria at the actual job site. Subject 4's 
performance in janitorial simulation instruction increased from 70% to 91% 
during the five sessions in which this strategy was implemented. 
Follow-up Probes and Actual Job Instruction 

In the follow-up probe phase, subjects 1 and 3 maintained criteria level 
percentages on the simulau.^a response examples - actual job and actual response 
examples for both task sequences. Subjects ?, and 4 demonstrated variable 
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performance on follow-up probes, although subject 4 performed above criteria 
levels on both measures of the housekeeping task sequence. 

Except for subject 4's performances of the housekeeping task sequence, 
subjects 2 and 4 began actual job instruction at percentage levels below 70 
percent correct independent generic responses for the simulation response 
examples - actual job or the actual response examples for both task sequences. 
Due to the end of the school year actual job instruction was ended before 
subjects 2 and 4 had attained criteria on either task sequence, however, both 
subjects reached at least 90 percent on both measures of both task sequences 
prior to the end of the study. 

Subjects 1 and 3 demonstrated continued high levels of correct performance 
on both task sequences during actual job instruction. The number of sessions 
required for each subject to reach actual job instruction criteria ranged from 5 
sessions for subject 1, janitorial task sequence, to 11 sessions for subject 3, 
janitorial task sequence. Percent Correct Independent Generic Responses ranged 
from 75% for subject 3 on the simulation response examples - actual job, 
janitorial task sequei^e to 100% for subject 1 and subject 3 on all measures. 

Following the attainment of criteria in actual job instruction an 
instructor withdrawal phase was instituted for subject 1 and subject 3 on both 
task sequences. The number of secsions required for subject 1 and subject 3 to 
reach criteria in the instructor withdrawal sub-phases ranged from 2 sessions in 
all sub-phases for subject 1, to 5 sessions required for subject 3 to reach 
criteria in the first sub-phase on both task sequences. Percent Correct 
Independent Generic Responses during the instructor withdrawal phase ranged from 
72% for subject 3 on the actual response examples, housekeeping task sequence, 
to 100% performance in the three sub-phases for both subjects and task 
sequences. 
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Group Error Analysis 

During probes of the housekeeping task sequence the highest error levels 
occurred on the patient bed: (a) 32%, subject 1; (b) 38. 3%, subject 3; (c) 90%, 
subject 2; and (d) 57. 7%, subject 4. Percentages of errors on individual 
generic responses which occurred when washing the patient bed ranged from 50% to 
100%. 

Similarly, highest error percentages during probes of the janitorial task 
sequence occurred on the large room - move furniture and midsize room - move 
furniture: (a) from 4.75%, subject 1 to 61.1%, subject 4 on the large room - 
move furniture , and (b) from 5.25% subject 1, to 58.2% subject 4 on the midsize 
room - move furniture. Highest common error percentages on individual generic 
responses occurred when placing caution signs in all rooms requiring furniture 
movement, ranging from 33% subject 1, to 75%, subject 4. Additionally, subject 
2 demonstrated 75% errors when mopping the large room - move furniture and 
subject 4 demonstrated 100 percent errors when dust mopping and mopping the 
large room - move furniture. 

High error percentages occurred on probe response examples and individual 
generic responses which differed primarily from the simulation response examples 
in the amount of behavior required and the decisions made when performing 
difficult generic responses. Although the generic response "wash" required damp 
wiping the underside of the simulation response examples, the amount of damp 
wiping required on the underside of the patient bed and the number of items to 
wash correctly presented subjects with behavioral expectations and decision 
requirements which vastly outnumbered those presented in simulation instruction. 
Similarly, the large room - move furniture at the actual job site required 
different decision making requirements than were required in repeated trials at 
the simulation site. Subjects were required to move small chairs in sections 
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during simulation instruction, and repeat the same arrangement during 
consecutive trials, whereas large chairs and tables had to be moved at the 
actual job site, and subjects were required to make new decisions about which 
sections to clear and mop during probes of the large room - move furniture and 
midsize room - move furniture. 



Generalized Acquisitioa 

All subjects demonstrated varying degrees of acceleration to 90% or better 
on the simulation response examples for both task sequences. Weekly probes of 
subject l~s and subject 3~s nontrained performance at the actual job site 
indicated that improvements on the simulation response examples - actual job and 
actual response examples coincided with previous performance improvements in 
simulation instruction. In the simulation instruction/ weekly piobe phase on the 
housekeeping task sequence, subject l's and subject 3's weekly probe 
performances on the simulation response examples - actual job closely followed 
their performances in previous simulation instruction sessions* Of particular 
interest was the manner in which subject l's and subject 3's weekly probe 
performances of the actual response examples, housekeeping task sequence, 
consistently fell below all other measures on a gradually accelerating trend 
until criteria was attained in their final weekly probe session. 

In contrast to the stable acceleration of subjects 1 and 3, the 
performances of subjects 2 and 4 showed a higher degree of variability across 
sessions witn several drops in percentage levels in successive sessions. 
Although the simulation instruction/weekly probe phase concluded with maximum 
percentage levels for both subjects, their acceleration on weekly probes was 
inconsistent from one weekly probe session to the next with less similarity to 
previous simulation instruction percentage levels. 
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Maintenance and Independent Job Performance 

In the follow-up probe phase all subjects maintained performance levels 
similar to final weekly probes. However, subject 4~s maintenance of the 
janitorial task sequence and subject 2's maintenance of both task sequences 
evidenced a greater degree of variability. This variability may be attributed to 
the termination of the simulation instruction/weekly probe phase without the 
attainment of weekly probe criteria for subject 2, housekeeping, and subject 4, 
janitorial • 

Subjects 1 and 3 each entered the actual job instruction phase with high 
Percent Correct Independent Generic Response levels on both task sequences and 
extended their performances to attain criteria in the actual job instruction and 
instructor withdrawal phases. Subjects 2 and 4, however, entered the actual job 
instruction phase at lower percentage levels on both task sequences and, 
although their actual job instruction performance accelerated to 90% or better, 
the actual job instruction phase had to be terminated without their attainment 
of criteria on either of the task sequences due to the end of the school year. 

In the instructor withdrawal phase, subjects 1 and 3 attained criteria in 
each sub-phase for both task sequences. When subject 1 had completed the 
instructor withdrawal phase on both task sequences and subject 3 on the 
housekeeping task sequence, they were permitted to remain at the actual job site 
to assist housekeepers on the patient floors and mop first floor rooms under the 
supervision of the director of housekeeping. X the conclusion of the study, 
subject 1 and subject 3 were each asked by the director of housekeeping to 
submit employment applications. Although subject l~s parents would not permit 
her to apply, subject 3 has applied and is awaiting funding for part-time 
employment . 
Implications 
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eventually led to correct performance, thus simulation instruction performance 
improved as a function of repeated exposure to instructional stimuli and 
consequent least intrusive prompts. During weekly probe sessions subjects were 
exposed to a more reinforcing environment in which nonhandicapped workers 
interacted with the subjects, and free lunches were provided in the staff dining 
room. Although reinforcement was not provided during weekly probe sessions, 
twice a week access to the actual job environment may have influenced individual 
incentives to perform at high levels on weekly probes and achieve daily access 
to the actual job site. 
Research Needs 

The task sequences and teaching examples used in this study closely 
approximated the requirements of the community probe examples. Because of this 
close approximation the simulation instruction/weekly probe strategy did not 
sufficiently provide for an "examination of the specific characteristics of 
classroom simulations that do and do not lead to generalized responding " 
(McDonnell et al., 1984, p. 131). Such research may examine different levels of 
environmental similarity and/or compare the levels of similarity in materials 
and behavioral requirements. 

Although the simulation response examples in this study sampled the range 
of stimulus/response variation in the probe examples, common errors occurred on 
examples and generic responses which required a greater amount of behavior and a 
greater number o f performance decisions • Subsequent research may investigate 
not only stimulus/response variations but variations in the amount of responding 
and the number of stimuli requiring performance decisions. Additionally, 
further research may extend the use of general case simulation instruction to 
other competitive job skills. Skills such as dish washing, preparation of food 
trays, and office or room cleaning etc. may be taught in a simulation 
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environment with concurrent and subsequent verification of skills on an actual 
job. 

The differing rates and levels of acquisition and generalized performance 
of the subjects in this study may indicate the relative effectiveness of 
simulation instruction with higher functioning versus lower functioning 
learners. It is likely that stimulation instruction may provide an efficient, 
effective means of producing generalized cc-amunity responding in persons with 
some prior experience and with higher individual levels of functioning. 
However, with persons who have no prior experience and who have lower measured 
levels of intelligence simulation instruction m^y not prove effective. This 
contention agrees with Bate's and Cuvo's (1985) inference that "students with 
more severe levels of retardation may require more frequent and extended amounts 
of community training to acquire and generalize community functioning skills 
most efficiently." (p. 10). 

Results of the present study suggest that effective simulations must be 
based on actual community performance requirements. This approach emphasizes 
the careful analysis of specific community environments rather than the 
arbitrary determination of skill requirements in isolated segregated 
environments. Simulations must target specific skills and environments as 
opposed to global approaches, common in some training programs, which teach the 
general skills deemed necessary without regard for the individual 
characteristics of specific community settings. Additionally, an on-going 
analysis of community performance must be conducted during simulation 
instruction to verify simulation procedures and content. This concern is of 
particular importance in light of the possibility that simulation instruction 
could hinder community access rather than assist in integrating persons with 
severe handicaps into community environments. 
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Figure Caption 

Figure 1 . Multiple baseline across subjects and behaviors design. Percent 
correct independent generic responses on Housekeeping and Janitorial task 
sequences. 
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TABLE 1 TASK SEQUENCES AND RESPONSE EXAMPLES 



Housekeeping 



J&nltorial 



1 . Take supplies from cart/storeroom 

2. Position equipment - move small items 

3. Wash 

4. Polish 

5. Inspect work 

6. Return supplies 



1 . Take supplies from storeroom 

2 . Move f urniture/don't move furniture 

3. Place caution signs 

4. Dust mop 

5. Mop floor 

6. Return furniture 

7. Inspect woik 

8. Return supplies 



Simulation Response Examples (A) 



2 Wheelchairs 

2 Sinks and Lavatories 



2 Small rooms - Move furniture 
2 Large rooms - Move furniture 



Simulation Response Examples - Actual Job (O) 



Wheelchair 
Sink and Lavatory 



Small room - Move furniture 
Large room - Move furniture 



Actual Response Examples (#) 



Counter, Shelves, Cabinet 
Chair, Stand Tray Table 
Patient Bed 
Drinking Fountain 



Small room - Don't move furniture 
Mid-size room - Move furniture 
Mid-size room - Don't move furniture 
Large Area (Hallway) - No furniture 



Note: Examples of actual job site janitorial examples include: offices, examination rooms, 
locker rooms, bathrooms, classrooms, PT room, entrance area, snack bar, chapel, staff 
dining room etc. 
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A SIMULATION K€S*ONSC 
EXAMPLES 

• SIMULATION NESPONSt 
EXAMPLES- ACrtMt /09 

• ACTUAL PESP0N1E 
EXAMPLES 
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